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ABilTPACT 

Th» four studies in this report consider the 
attribution of ability in th© relationship of tutor to tutee among 
el«mfn*ary level students. Tn each of the studies, the tutee 
displayed, or was reprenc^nted ar, displaying, one of four learning 
sequences! success-success, failure-failure, failure-success, or 
«ucce«?;-failure. The r'^sults of the first study showed that the tutor 
attributed ability to the tutee in relation to the tutee»s 
performance on thp* first part of a two-part lesson. The results of 
*he fi^cond and third study, which were designed to eliminate the 
p;imacy effect, were similar to the results of v.he first. In the 
fourth study, tutors viewed a graphical representation of the tutae's 
performance on the first part of a concept formation learning task. 
In contrast to tho typical finding of a strong primacy effect, the 
results of the fourth study showed a strong recency effect: the 
students* performance on the second half of the learning task was the 
major determinant of attribution of ability. Each report describes 
the methods, procedures, and results of the study in detail. (HMD) 
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Statement of Focus 



Individually Guided Kducatio i (IGE) is a new comprehensive system of 
elementary education. The following components of the IGE system are in 
varyinq stages of development and implementation; a new organization for 
instruction and^ related administrative arranqementsi a model of instructional 
proqranunq for the individual student; and curriculum components in prereading, 
reading, mathematics, motivation, and environmental education. The develop- 
ment of other curriculum components, of a system for maiaqing instruction by 
computer, and of instructional strateqies is needed to complete the system. 
Continuing programmatic research is required to provide a sound knowledge 
base tor the components under development and for improved second generation 
components. Finally, systematic implementation is essential so that the prod- 
ucts will function properly in the IGE schools. 

The Center plans and carries out the research, development, and Imple- 
mentation components of its IGE program in this sequence: (1) identify the 
needs and delimit the component problem area; (2) assess the possible con- 
fitralnts— financial resources and availability of staff; (3) formulate general 
plans and specific procedures for solving the problems; (4) secure and allo- 
cate human and material resources to carry out the plans; (5) provide for 
effective communication among personnel and efficient management of activi- 
ties and resources; and (6) evaluate the effectiveness of each activity and 
its contribution to the total program and correct any difficulties through feed- 
back mechanisms and appropriate management techniques. 

A self-renewing system of elementary education is projected in each 
participating elementary school. I.e., one which is less dependent on external 
sources for direction and is more responsive to the needs of the children attend- 
ing each particular school. In the IGE schools, Center-developed and other 
curriculum products compatible with the Center* s Instructional proqramlng model 
will lead to higher student achievement and self-direction in learning and in 
conduct and also to higher morale and job satisfaction among educational per- 
sonnel. Each developmental product makes its unique contribution to IGE as 
it is implemented in the schools. The various research components add to the 
knowledge of Center piactitioners , developers, and theorists. 
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Study 1 

Tutor Attribution and Attitude as 
a Function of Tutee Performance^ 



AiTiong the many innovations suggested 
for improving education in the public schools, 
there is one technique currently enjoying con- 
siderable popularity across the country— the 
use of older children to teach younger children 
(Gartner, Kohler Si Riessnan, 1971). It has 
been observed by teachers, and corroborated 
by research, that children who teach other 
children (tutors) appear to gain as much from 
the tutoring program as children beirq taught 
(tutees), both in terms of cognitive learning 
and in social-personal consequences such 
as increased self-esteem, and motivation 
(Cloward, 1967; Lippitt k Lohm.an, 1965). In 
spite of the widespread existence of in- school 
program.s utilizing children to tutor other chil- 
dren, only a sm.all amount of empirical data 
is availacle. unfortunately, existing research 
in this area suffers from being quite atheoreti- 
cal md nonanalytic-nl in its approach. As a 
result, we n-ive little understanding of the 
basic psychological processes that mediate 
the positive consequences of tutoring for tiia 
tutee and the tutor. 

The present experiment explores som.e 
deteiTr.iiiants of the effect of tutoring on the 
tutor. More specifically, the experiment 
deals with the effect of the tutee' s perform- 
•mce on the tutor's attitudes and attributions 
toward the tutee and toward his own perform- 
.ince 03 1 tutor. We ire concerned in p^ p- 
ticul ir witr. r.ow the t..tee's pattern of suc- 
cess nnd failure on the le:!rning task influ- 
oncer^ the -ittitudes nrd -ittributions made by 
the t,.tor \;c'.;t the tutee -md ibout the ex- 
perience o? teichma. 



*i -^rtions cf this studv were presented at 
tr.c ^nn.. \ [ convention of the American i-sycho- 
:c : ! AoSOCMti-^n, ::onclulu, 1^.^72, 



Both reinforcement theory and role theory 
suggest that the degree of student success 
over a period of time will affect the tutor* s 
perception of the student's ability and his 
liking for the student. Thus, a student who 
does consistently well should be perceived 
as more intelligent and likeable than one who 
does consistently poorly. Likewise, a tutor 
should like the teaching experience more when 
his student does consistently well than when 
he does consistently poorly. These predic- 
ti ns are straightforward and not surprising. 

Role theory suggests further, however, 
that the order, or sequence^ of a tutee* s suc- 
cess or failure over a period of time is a 
critical determinant of the tutor's perceptions. 
The impact of tutoring on the tutor should be 
affected by his perceived success in enacting 
the teacher role (i.e., by his success in 
actually helping his tutee) in much the same 
way that changes in self in a direction con- 
sistent with role expectations are produced 
by successful enactment of any social role 
(Sarbin & Allen, 1968). 

In the tutoring situation, it is congnient 
with the role of teacher for a student to do 
poorly on a task initially but later to show 
improvement in his performance; that is, the 
teacher* s efforts are supposed to help the 
student improve his learning. Thus, the tutor 
should perceive his enactment of the role of 
teacher as appropriate and effective, if the 
student shows an improvement in performance 
over tim.e. In the converse of this pattern of 
performance, namely, the student initially 
doing well but then deteriorating in perform- 
ance over time, the tutor should perceive his 
enactment of the role of teacher as ineffective 
and inappropriate. Therefore* with an equiv^ 
alent amount of objectively successful learn- 
ing, the direction of change in the tutee's 
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perfcrmance should da.t€irft\in|9 th«i tutor's satis- 
Sv^cticih witft \M$ tol^ enactments " 

In the prosent study, the tutor's attitudes 
lowwvd the tutee and attributions of ability 
about the tutee were investi<3ated as a func- 
t;on of the pattern of the tutee* s performance. 
Ti\e patterni or sequence, of performance of a 
learner in the tutor-tutee learning situation 
was varied according to degree of congruence 
of the learning to expectations of the teacher 
role. Over a one- session teaching period the 
tutee' s perfonr*ance varied according to one 
of four patterns^ success throughout the ses- 
sion» failure throughout, success in the first 
half and failure in the second half, or failure 
in the first half and success in the second 
half. For conditions of changing performance 
by the tutee (success- failure, failure- success) 
the absolute level of performance was iden- 
tical; only the sequence of the success and 
failure differed across the two conditions, Ix 
was thought that in the learninc; situation 
niost closely approximating expectations of 
the teacher role, the teacher should respond 
more positively about his own performance 
and also express more positive attitudes and 
attributions about the learner. 



Method 

Turor-s 

Eighty- one sixth-grade children (39 males 
and 42 fer.alesi from local public schools 
served as tutors. Subjects were recruited 
fror. a randonr.ly selected sample of public 
school children, A letter was sent offering 
therr. 52,00 for partrjipating in the experiment. 
Two males were omitted from the data anal- 
ysts for not following instructions regarding 
the method of teaching, leaving a total of 79 
subjects. 



The experim.ental manipulations requir'^d 
t;:at each tutor experience a specified se- 
quence of success and failure responses from 
his tutee. Therefore, the tutees were not 
actually naive younger children but confed- 
erates of the experimenter trained to answer 
each tut^r :n a standard manner according to 
experimental condition. Two younger third- 
grfide children, one hoy and one girl, were 
used througho:.t the experiment to play the 
role cf tutee. 



The experiment was divided into two ses- 
sions occurring one week apartt Subjects 
(tutors) were given instructions on the con- 
cept-formation task at the first session and 
taught the concept to a younger child of the 
same sex at the second session* 

At the first session subjects were taught 
the concept of trapezoid as a group in a ses« 
sion lasting approximately 45 minutes. Ex- 
perienced elementary school teachers taught 
the ccncopt. Subjects received instructions 
on three simple rules for identifying an in- 
stance of a trapezoid: (1) trapezoids have 
onl\, four sidesi (2) two opposite sides are 
parallel, which means that they never meet 
if they are made longer; and (3) two opposite 
sides are not parallel, which means that they 
do meet if they are made longer. At the end 
of the first session the "Trapezoid Concept 
Attainment Test" (Cicirelli, 1971) was ad- 
ministered to tiie subjects to ensure that they 
understood the concept of trapezoid. The 
test was composed of 30 geometr ic figures— 
15 examples and 15 nonexamplt^s of trapezoids 
randomly interspersed across the series. Sub- 
jects were required to state whether or not 
each figure was a trapezoid. Each subject's 
score was determined by the number of posi- 
tive and nega.ive instances he identified 
correctly. 

Approximately one week after the first 
session subjects returned individually for a 
second 45- minute session to teach the con- 
cept of trapezoid to a same-sex confederate 
serving as the tutee. Subjects were given 
specially prepared booklets entitled "Trape- 
zoids," which they used in teaching the tutee. 
On the first page of the booklet were the three 
rules for trapezoids, and on the following page 
were three examples of a trapezoid. The re- 
mainder of the booklet contained a trapezoid 
test composed of 24 geometric figures taken 
from the "Trapezoid Concept Attainment Test." 
Twelve of the figures were examples of a 
trapezoid and 12 were nonexamples. The 
tutor's booklet, subtitled, "Teacher's Answer 
Book," had the answers to the 24 test ques- 
tions. 

Before meeting with his tutee, each sub- 
ject was given explicit instructions on how 
to teach the trapezoid concept. Tutors were 
told to explain the three rules of trapezoid 
identification and then to explain why the 
three examples were trapezoids. Subjects 
were gi^'en the following instructions con- 
cerning the trapezoid test: 



rpr Bi^cb p^!v30, rsad the numpei* 3^, 
^liid the ciU€iStion> "is this a trapezoid?^ 
Tell your student if he is ricjht or wrong. 
If your student Is wron^t tell him the 
right ^mswer and why he was wrong. 
When you h:we done 12 of the ques- 
tions, go over the three rules foi* trape*^ 
lioids cit the becjinnincj of the book 
cigaln and show him the examples. 
Then begin the test at Question 4, 



Thus, the tutors were told to review the rules 
for trape20id identification midway in the test 
md then to con^plete the other 12 items of the 
test with their tutee. Tutors were told further 
th^t the test was to be given orally and were 
;^sked to ensure that the tutee could not see 
the c^nswers m the "Teacher's Answer Book." 

Subjects were then introduced to the 
tutee (confederate) for the actual teaching 
session, Vhe tutor and tutee were left alone 
m .1 sir.all room and told that the experimenter 
weld wait outside until the teaching session 
was completed. 



Experimental AAonipulations 



J^^llut'i^-^smvi^m. In this tfpnditioiii _ 
the confederate did p'ooirly daring ths 
first half of the test but then an- 
swered correctly during the second 
half. The tutee' s responses were 
the same as answers in the first half 
of the failure-failure condition and 
the second half of the success- 
succass condition. 
Suct\'^Hs^/ailuri\ This condition is 
the converse of the failure-success 
condition. The confederate did well 
on the 12 trials in the first half of 
the test and poorly on the 12 trials 
In the second half. The tutee^s be- 
havior was the same as in the first 
half of the success-success condi- 
tion and the second half of the failure- 
failure condition. 

To aid the confederate in giving the re- 
quired sequence of answers, the "Trapezoids" 
booklet he was given was specially prepared 
for the experimental condition. The tutee* s 
predetermined answer for each trial was in- 
dicated to him by a light mark on his booklet, 



A 2 X 2 X 2 factorial analysis of variance 
design wris used. The three factors were 
tutee's first- half answers (success or failure), 
tutee' 3 seccnd-'^alf answers (success or fail- 
•jrei, and sex of subject. Subjects were as- 
signed r.indoir.ly to one of the following four 
conditions in which the number and sequence 
of correct answers that the confederate gave 
on the concept- forrr.at ion task were experi- 
ir.entilly n^anipulated; 

1. ( i .s.s -.s { rsvS. In this condition, 
the confederate performed well on 
i^oth the first and second halves of 
the 24-;terr. test. To provide verisi- 
rr.ilitude, the confederate answered 
incorrectly on six trials (25%) dis- 
tributed evenly across the test. The 
rerr.r^ining 18 items (7 5'^o) were an- 
swered correctly. 

2, b'ail'i. K -t(uluyi , The confede^'ate 

ive the wong -mswer on 7 5'^o of the 
tri.ils :n this condition, answering 
correctly on^y six tirr.es. This con- 
dition IS the converse of the success- 
s.ccess condition: the confederate 
7 v/e correct "mswers only on those 
;'.^r.s msv/ered erroneously in the 
s -iccess- s-.ccess conaition. Cn the 
i rerr. -^:ninq questions, the confed- 
erate eit.-^.er .g-ive the wrong answer 
^■r 3 ho didn't '<n^w the answer. 



Dependent Measures and 
Method of Analysis 

Upon conclusion of the teaching session* 
the e.xperimenter, who was not aware of the 
tutor's experimental condition, gave the tutor 
a questionnaire. The questionnaire was de- 
signed to ascertain the tutor's responses in 
the following areas: (i) perception of ability 
and success of the tutee, (2) attitude toward 
the tutee and toward the teaching session, 
(3) estimate ot his own ability and success 
as a teacher, (4) attributions of locus of 
causality for tutee' s performance, and (5) gen- 
eral attitudes toward teaching. A sample item 
was used to familiarize the subject with the 
7-point Likert scales used for most questions. 
The experimenter read each item aloud to the 
subject, whj wrote his answers on his copy 
of the questionnaire. 

following completion of the question- 
naire, the subjects were paid. Because the 
subjects were so young they were not told 
that ;T confederate had been used. All sui.>- 
jects were encouraged to express how they 
felt about the teaching experience and were* 
given assurances that they had performed 
successfully in the experiments 

Items with 7-point Likert scales wjre 
amlyzed using analys^ss of variance. Three 
orthogonal factors, each having two levels, 
were used in the analyses: tJtee's first- 
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$QH oi Subject. The fira^l^alf lec^rnittwi nu^jn 
c*:*:oc: reveals whether the tv^tde*^ initicil first- 
h^li :cerforrA«^nce < success or Jailuro) resulted 
;i\ a .•aior.irtcant etieot on the dependant n^.ea- 
sure* T^c*. tost for tnat e:xect, the ccnditlons 
::\ v;i;;ch the subject was successful in the 
:irs: h^li (s-^ocess-success and success- 
fa u.;re conditions) were compared to the con- 
dit;ons in which the sucject performed poorly 
:n the iiv^i h.nl: (failure-success and failure- 
failure conditions). Likewise, the main effect 
for seccnd-half perforr/.ance was tested by 
comparing? conditions m which the subject 
perforr.'.ed well m the second half ^succe^iS- 
success and failure-success conditions) to 
conditions ;n which the subject performed 
pcorly m the second half (success-failure and 
railvTO-fallure ccnd;:;ons^ By using this 
:r.ethod or 3n."\lysis, it was possible to deter- 
:r.ine the relative influence of first-half and 
second-half perfonr.ance ::y tutees on the 
attitudes and attributions of tutors at the 
concl.:3-on cf the tutoring session* 

Results 

Tw^or s Reac^ons Toward Tutee 

First, we shall examine the tutor's reac- 
tions toward his stu *ent and toward the teach- 
in*^ sit.iation as a function of degree of suc- 
cess and pattern of responses exhibited by 
the tutse. At the completion of the teaching 
session, the tutor's reactions were obtained 
from questions eval;.ating whe tutee in the 
^reas c: interpersonal attraction, intellectual 
.t:::l:ty, and perceived perfcrm.ance. 

/. /^.''/i,-. Cn one item, the tutor was asked, 
' r;cw much did you like your student?" Anal- 
ysis of variance snowed a significant m-ain 
effect for first-half learning only {F - 3.82, 
p ^ and no interactions. As can be seen 
from the r^.ear.s in the first colum.n of Table 1. 1, 
the titer's l:<'.ng tor the tutee was affected 
.V tho t:.tee'3 ::erfo;T:*. ^:r.ce :n the first half of 
tr.e sessir::. A? :'::.7r.t ;.o expected, the tutor 
\\'<ei tr.o t,.tee :'etter when he had performed 
v;e\. the first half than when he had per- 
frrred jrc^rly. rut the tutee* s success or 
: i:l..re d^rin.T tre second half of the session 
::::: i^-^t zrliemr.':: ^:f:ect the tutor*3 liking 
f rr . Ir. sr.^rt, ^ 3tr-)n^ prin^acy effect was 
vv:ie:\t: tr.e t..tee's wertorr:*. ance :n the initial 
;r. ISO tr.e se5s:-:n crcd.ced a differential 
effect ;.k;r.v. -t the tutee's perforr'.ance 
d..rir.7 t.'.e second half of the session did not. 
The cr::*.^cv effect can be seen ver/ clearly 



;n th« first c.?>lumn in tho fcbttom half of , . , 
^^bie lA ^h^i^^i for clarity -of pre^QntatiShi - ■ 
the data ^re combined according to success 
or failure dufin^ each half of the session. 

First- half performance was also the only 
Significant determinant of subjects* responses 
to the item I "How much did you enjoy teach- 
ini3 your student?" Subjects enjoyed teaching 
more when their students performed wea In 
the beguming of the session than when they 
were unsuccessful {F s 5»47, p < •02), regard- 
less of subsequent success or failure in second 
half behaviori These data are shown in col- 
umn 2 of Table LU 

The item, "How much do you think your 
student enjoyed being taught by you?" showed 
the same primacy effect. A main effect for 
first-half learning (F = 7.65, p < .007) was 
the only significant source of variance on the 
Item, An examination of the means shown in 
Table 1.1 (column 3) reveals that subjects 
whose tutee performed well during the first 
half of the teaching session attributed greater 
enjoyment of the session to their tutee than 
subjects whose tutee had done poorly in the 
first half. Acfain, second- half performance of 
the tutee did not affect the attributions made 
by tutors. 

Ability. Attribution made by the tutor 
concerning the tutee' s ability was assessed 
by the question, "How smart was your stu- 
dent?" This item resulted in both a fir.n- 
half main effect (F = 16.50, .001) and a 
second-half main effect {F = 7.55, p < .007^ 
but no sex main effect or interactions. Hays' 
(1963) formula to find the stvength of an ef- 
fect was applied; the first-half main effect 
was clearly stronger than the second-half 
effect, accounting for twice as much variance 
(l6'o versus 8<^o) on the Item.. The condition 
means appearing in the fourth column of 
Table I.l support the earlier findings of a 
primacy effect: success in the first half re- 
sulted in attributions of significantly greater 
ability than failure in the first half, with 
second-half behavior having a somewhat 
weaker effect on tutor* s attributions. 

Pt yci'pUoN Of tNfi'i'*s pi'yjormance. The 
iterrs 'How well did your student do?" was 
included in order to obtain the tutor* s subjec- 
tive estimate of his tutee' s performance during 
the teaching session. Significant main effects 
were found for both first-half learning (F = 
I -.7 2, p < .002) and second-half learning 
(/-*:. 12.30, .008). There was no sex ef- 
fect, nor were there any interactions. Col- 
■:r;n 5 in Table I. ^ shows that tutees in the 
success-success and success-failure condi- 
tions were Judged by the tutors to have 
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Table 1. 1 

■NteAri .Spores for tutors' S^^fionSeis'^ 



Conduton 


N 


Jiesftonses About Self 




Re5D0iiSQS About Tutee 


Liking 
of Tutae 


Unjoyment 
of Tutoring 


Enjoyment Intelli«;jenca 


Overall 
l^erformance 


vi c c 0 s 3* s li c c e 3 


iQ 


6.35 


6.85 


5.15 


5.85 


6. 25 


Succt?33- failure 




6.25 


6.65 


5.45 


5.50 


5.35 


Fciilure- success 




5.70 


6.10 


4.25 


5.20 


5.20 


J'ailure-tailure 


19 


5.79 


6.42 


4.63 


4.32 


4.00 


First- half success 




6.30 


6.75 


5.30 


5.68 


5.80 


First- half failure 




5.74 


6.26 


4.44 


4.77 


4.62 


Second- half success 




6.03 


6.48 


4.70 


5.53 


5.7 3 


Socond-half failure 




6.03 


6. 54 


5.05 


4.93 


4.69 



High scores mdicato more positive responses on a 7-point scale. 
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Table 1,2 

Tutors' Perception of Sequence of Tutee Performance (Percent) 
Actual Experimental Condition 



Perceived Condition 


Success- 
Success 


Success- 
Failure 


Failure- 
Success 


Failure- 
Failure 


Success- success 


803 


55 


30 


11 


Success- failure 


0 


oa 


0 


16 


Failure- success 


20 


30 


loa 


26 


Failure- failure 


0 


15 


bO 


47 a 




(100) 


(100) 


(100) 


(100) 



Accurate report. 



dene ;.etter than these m the failure-success 
and r.-^ilure-failure conditions. Consistent 
with ct;.er results, first-half perfcrmance 
appeared to Le sorr.ewhat rr.ore influential in 
detem-.:n:n.7 the tutor's perception of the tutee 
thm second-hnlf perforr.ance. A test of the 
strontTth --"f the first- nnd second- half rr;ain 
effe:^ts . y I'.vys* i lv^3» fcrr:*.ula snowed that 
first-h'.If rerforn-.once .iccc;.nted for only 
sli::htlv greiter virinnce (16''») than second- 
hiif i:er:crmnce il3'"). 

::i ^ntther index of tutor's perceptions of 
tr.e:r tutee 3' corforr.n nee. tutors were asked 
ext:l:c::Iy v/h;ch 0: :?-^r descriptions of per- 
fornu^nce applied t-^ tneir tutee: (1) perforn'.ed 
well thrcu:{no:.: : ctn halve.3 of the lesson, 
iJl. perfrrn ed poorly tnrou^hout ::oth halves 
cf the lesson. i3' d;d well :n the first half and 
poorly ;n the second half of the lesson, or 



(4) did poorly in the first half and well in the 
second half of the lesson. As shown in Table 
L2, suojects differentially perceived the cor- 
rect sequence and degree of perforir.ance of 
their tutee according to experimental condition 
( \^ = 38,84, /) < .01). Subjects in the success- 
success and failure-failure conditions were 
relatively accurate in estimating their tutee's 
performance, thouah subjects in the former 
condition Wfcre considerai-^ly m^ore accurate 
than subjects in the latter (80/^ anj 47/;. 
respectively). By contrast, correct identifie r- 
tion of the tutee's experimental condition was 
attained :;y only two tutors in ihe failure- 
success condition and i^y no one at all m the 
success-failure condition. The majority of 
3u;:jects in the failure-success condition 
erroneously thought the tutee did poorly 
throughout the session (60'-)). and in the 
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Tablo 1.3 



Concliiion 




Teaclumj 
PorfornuincQ'* 


Locus of 
Ciiusolity' 


3 U C ee 3 3** 3 UCC'Q S ii 


au 


4.V0 


3.0D 


-j-.c-cess- failure 


20 


5.03 


3.43 


r.iil;:fO-r.i:cCQ.SS 


20 




4.00 


rii: luie-failuro 


19 


4.42 


3.79 


first- 1m i: rf'.:cce.od 




4. 9« 


3.25 


Tirst- half failur-j 




4. 69 


3. 90 


.jecond- ha !f .-juccess 




4. V3 


3.53 


.•■jocoiKl-;i lit r\iilure 




4.74 


3.62 



scores mdiCite n-.ore positive responses on o 7-point scale. 
A sciIo score of 7 indicates the tutor was the more Important 
dvtor::.in.''i:U of t:;tee preference; a score of I indicates tutee was 
r/.ore ;:v,portcuit. 



.i.. .-jo-os-:!. '-..re* cond;tion :v.ost sui/jects in- 
c?rre:-tly perceived the tutee ns i.eing success- 
f..: thrc'iii-A- .:t tr.e le^.>5^n t^3^; )» Thus, tutors' 
lercei tion of 3ec:^nd-:M!f perfcnr.nnce of 
t-,:teo-j WMS distorted \ direction congruent 
Wit:. :r.e f:rot-h >lf o; jective perfonr.ance. 

Tv*r- i !I.o ^cr V ct H:b Teoclvng 

In cor.tr.vst to rei^lts for iter^is dealing 
w:rr. the t.itor's reactions co the tutee, no con- 
siste.nt p=ittern errierjed concerning the tutor's 
ev !;.::'!t:on of h:3 own perfornvmce as a teacher. 
Pr. tr.e ::e:r.. "riow well did you do as a 
teirherV* there were p.o significant differ- 
or.ceo "icr:;33 conditions, as can l^e seen in 
'\ V- :e !. 3. Th-s :3 oorewhot surprising since 
t::o lerfor::' ir.ce the t-itees did var^* greatly 
across conditnns. In ill conditions the me.in 
3c?re for tr.e "^tor's evaluation of his teaching 
\:\^ .";':r:.ev.-h it i.^s-tive ( vipproxinvitely 5 on 
t.'.o .^Ciie. with 7 indicating "very well"). 

Tre Iter. w'lS designed to p.scertain the 
t..: r-oiv/'j:. t:on of the r:i"^.jor determinant of 
h.-i t..te'j'.j I erfr^rr. mcL — the tutor's skill as 
\ v.v: --.er ti'.o t .tee's :ntellectu il aiMlity. 
i--.3 .ci.-^weJ tho first- md .si^cond- 
:. :*: WW -/if^ict.? were !:ot significant, i.ut 
t: erv w ■• i.n effort fnr sex f /• = 4. lo. 
/• . = ■■. ::r.4:-: :< <5econd-h.ilf \ sex 
'.-^ter :rt:. • /■ = 3.'*4. /> .OSi wi^j also present, 
in To.ner^!. fe:v.:"^le t^tcr^ claimed rr.ore respon- 
:!:tv f-rr the t ;tee's perform, a nee *han r.ales. 
^:e:*t ".n ''^t ^'r.c^ i.^terict ;on ."^hov/ed that fe- 
r • *''^-.-.;-'.] :""r!: to c^n n itent 

t .:o<:- c.;:-.:::. iT."*; « .:-cu.S3-3 ::ccc3.7 . failure- 



failure) to themselves and inconsistent per- 
formance {success-failure, failure-success) 
to the tutee: male tutors showed the opposite 
pattern. The interaction results are quite 
complex and not easy to interpret. 

In summary, it appears that sequence of 
the tutee's performance on a learning task 
had significant effects on the tutor* s attribu- 
tions and attitudes about the tutee but little 
systematic impact on the tutor's perceptions 
and attributions regarding his own behavior. 



Discussion 

Results of the present experiment showed 
clearly that the sequence of the tutee's suc- 
cess or failure on a concept-formation task, 
rather than the absolute amount of learning 
per se. determined the tutor's attitudes and 
attributions about the tutee and about the 
tutoring experience. A strong and consistent 
primacy effect was found: the tutee's initial 
perforn'.ance exerted a stronger impact than 
later perform.ance on several aspects of the 
tutor's reactions toward the tutee. including 
liking, perception of an^.ount learned, and 
attrii ution of a:>ility. The .same primacy ef- 
fect was also oi^tained for the tutor's own 
enjoyment of the tutoring session. 

The primacy result obtained in the present 
study IS in accord with data from a recent 
series of studies conducted :.y Tones and 
Goeth'-!s (1971) on the attribution of aiality. 
In several ^^tudies they oi)tained a strona 
pr!tr.acy effect wh.en an o; server r;Mde attrii u- 
t;on£i of aiality alOvit a person .^olvinq a 
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sorios o:* croblerr.3 of homogeneous ditfi^-ulty. 
Current oxplanuuons of tho primacy effect 
Sii'Ki essentially descriptive $tcUen^ents of the 
o;:-5erveci phenor.enon; the underlying psycho- 
Icq ic-i I processes are not yot clearly under- 
stood. C;.r djta on recall are consistent with 
!ho hypothesis of Jones and Goethals that 
later mforination is assutulated to an initial 
expecMtion. In recalling the sequence of 
tutee's performance, tutors tendea to distort 
later perforrnance (second-half) toward the 
da-ection of earlier performance (first-half). 
Thus, for example, the failure-success se- 
quence was more often interpreted oy tutors 
as failure-failure. Through m.emory distortion, 
later information was assim.ilated toward the 
expectation established cy the tutee's initial 
performance. 

In the present study we obtained the pri- 
macy effect across a Lroad spectrum of re- 
•ponses — attribution of ability, perceptions 
o: perform.ance, liking of the tutee, and en- 
joym.ent of tutoring. The prim.acy effect Is 
clearly not restricted to areas of behavior in 
which a stable disposition {such as ability) 
can be ass^m.ed. In previous studies the 
prim.acy effect has been observed for ability 
(Tones. Rock, Shaver. Goethals, & Ward, 1968) 
ani for affect or Uking (Mettee, 1971). But 
m our st^dy we obtained the primacy effect 
sim.ultaneously m two areas, cognitive and 
affective diking. tutor*s enjoym.ent, and per- 
ceived tutee enjoym.ent). 

?erforr:ance was the sole aspect of the 
t.*tee'3 cehavior that varied across experi- 
m.ental conditions; hence, affective responses 
co^ld have resulted only from^ the tutee's per- 
form.ance (or m.ore precisely, from perception 
of the perform.ance). AH the potential causal 
paths for the origins of affective responses 
nre depicted m Table 1.4. (We do not think 
:t 13 reasonacie to assum.e the reverse causal 
seq-^ence from, the basic path shown in Table 
1.4. VIZ., that affective responses precede 
)ttr:cut:cn of 3:::Iityj Although all the rela- 
tions shcv/r. are logically possible, we do 
not ::e::eve that all are equally likely to occur 
:n reality. The first three causal paths in 
T=^.; le 1.4 are, v/e th;nk, the r.ost reasonable 
p-^ss::' : lit les. Thus, we assum.e that it is 
most I;kelv that effective reactions are either 
«h dirert 3e.i,.e:?.e the tutee's perform.ance, 

indirect r-r.se:iuei':ces r:.ed:ated through 
-?'tri ,.t:-r. -r: :L:y. or (3) indirect effects 
:r':^.:;nt mo.: thro„7b the ?c:iit mediation of 
{ttri. .t:?n \:.:\::y -jiii !iking :ort..tee. 

Interestingly, neither the order of the 
t ..tee'3 zeri'2:r..=^r.ce nor the a::3oI^te ar-ount 
or t^tee success or faiLre affected the tutor's 
e'/ii-r.ion of him.seif in the role of teacher, 
rerhips 3.:; :ects v.-ere sim.ply reluctant to 



State publicly the obvious fact, viii., that in 
some cases they apparently had not performed 
well as a tutor. A more plausible interpreta- 
tion can be offered, however. Our subjects 
tended to feel that their performance as a 
teacher had little influence on their tutee's 
level of learning. On ca question asking for 
the most important reason for the tutee* s per- 
formance, means for three of the conditions 
fell ♦oward the end of the scale indicating 
as the reason, "how smart a learner he was." 
The condition that should have created greater 
feelings of teacher responsibility (failure- 
success) had a mean score exactly in the 
m.idpoint of the learner- teacher causality 
scale. It appears, then, that our tutors simply 
perceivod the locus of causality for amount 
of learning as not residing primarily in them- 
selves. Rem.ember that our tutors were sixth 
graders, whereas adults have been employed 
in previous studies. With college sui^jects 
as teachers, stronger attributions of teacher 
responsibility in learning situations do occur 
(Beckman, 1970; Johnson, Felgenbaum, & 
Weiby, 1964). Since tutors in the present 
study felt little responsibility for the tutee's 
performance, regardless of how well or how 
poorly the tutee did (or whatever the sequence 
of the learning), it had little influence on the 
tutor's evaluation of his performance as a 
teacher. 

It should be noted that the tutoring situa- 
tion used In the present study differs in sev- 
eral im.portant ways from the experimental 
situation used in most of the studies of Jones 
and his colleagues and in other studies that 
have found the primacy effect. First of all, 
our subjects were not merely observing another 
person's behavior; they were actively involved 
as teachers of younger children. A tutor has, 
of course, some personal stake in the learner's 
doing well on the learning task. Other re- 
search (Beckman, 1970; Johnson et al. , 1964) 
has found self-enhancem.ent by the teacher to 
occur in evaluation of student i^ehavior; this 
source of distortion is not present when the 
subject merely observes another's behavior. 
Self-enhancem.ent of attributions about the 
learner should operate to m.itigate the prim.acy 
effect in the success-failure condition. .Sec- 
ondly, our s-.::-jects were young children i sixth 
graders) reporting their impressions cjbo^.t the 
rehavior of even younger children (ti.ird 
graders). Other studies have typicdlly used 
college students as sui jects oi^serving the 
: ehavior of persons of the same age. In t:;e 
case of young children, problem.s :n attention, 
initial learning, and recall might be expected 
to reduce the prin^.acy effect. For exdm.ple, :f 
young children were le.ss adept than older 
subjects in recalling earlier mform.ation, -.ne 
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WO'.; id expect a recency instead of a primacy 
effect* All these conditions should operate 
in the direction of obliterating the primacy 
effect m the present study. The occurrence 
of a strong pnm.acy effect on both ability 
.attributions and affective responses In the 
face of adverse circumstances demonstrates 
tae generality and the robustness of the phe- 
no:r;enon. 

Let us now return to the basic question 
with which we began this experiment: How 
does the tutee's pencrn^ance affect the tutor? 
First of all, as predicted, the tutor's attribu- 
tions and attitudes concerning the tutee are 
not sirply .1 r.atter of the tutee*s absolute 
an-.o-nt cf learning regardless of the sequence, 
as would ce predicted oy a simple version of 
reinforcement theory. Contrary to our predic- 
tion, however, the condition that more closely 
approximated the role of teacher (initial poor 
learning followed cy im.provement) did not 
res..!t :r; ::.ore positive responses by the tutor. 
Inste.'id, tr.e tutor's attribution of ability, 
likm-j of tr.e t^^tee, and general reactions to 
the tutoring situation were disproportionately 
influenced ::y the level of perfonTiance exhibited 
::y the tutee early m the session. In conditions 
with rhe same ar.solute level of learning, the 
first half of the session had greater influence 
on the tutor* s .-re actions than the second half. 

V/ou id the initial cerform.ance of the tutee 
still exert a disproportionate influence on the 



tutor's reactions even if the successful and 
unsuccessful learning were separated by the 
interval of a few days? Many actual tutoring 
programs in the schools are arranged on a 
schedule of two or three meetings a week. 
The temporal separation might be sufficient 
to destroy the initial expectation established 
by the tutor. In another study (Study III), we 
did separate the two parts of the lesson by an 
interval of two days. Results still disclosed 
a clear primiacy effect, attesting to the strength 
and persistence of the tutor's initial expecta- 
tions about the tutee. 

Implications of present results for the 
practical situation of cross-age tutoring in 
tne schools are obvious. According to our 
results, it is important that the first learning 
task be easy enough to ensure that the tutee 
exhibits a high level of performance at the 
initial stage of the tutoring session. Initial 
performance v/ill affect the tutor's attribution 
about the tutee's ability, liking of the tutee, 
and the tutor* s own enjoyment of tutoring. 
And the tutor's expectations about the tutee, 
as indicated from other research (Rosenthal & 
Jacobson, 1968; Rubovits & Maehr, 1971), 
m.ay indeed influence the tutee's subsequent 
learning. Moreover, the nature of the tutor's 
initial reactions to the tutoring situation may 
determine how much he will benefit from the 
potentially useful experience of teaching a 
younger child. 
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Study II 

On the Importance of First Impressions: 
Attribution of Ability and the Primacy Effect 



Recent experimental evidence has shown 
that there is a stable ^nd powariul primacy 
effect m attribution of ability: early informa- 
tion about a stirtv.ilus person^s performance 
has a greater in^cac^- than later information 
I Study I; Jones k Goothals, 1971), The find- 
ing of a crirr.dcy effect is congruent with more 
general research on impress lon formation 
(Anderson, 1^65; Asch, 1946), In Asch»s par- 
adig.r., subjects are presented with a list of 
adjectives describing a hypothetical person, 
Asch { 1946) found that words early in the list 
have r.ore influence than those that appear 
later. According to Asch, subjects reinterpret 
the r.eanmg of adjectives later in the list in 
terr.s of the first adjectives they receive, 
forr^ing an overall "Gestalt, " Anderson (1965) 
interpreted the pri.T.acy effect in terms of a 
weighted- averaging rr^.odel of information in- 
tegr^tior.. He suggested that the meaning of 
words ;n -1 list rerr.ains constant, but the 
weight given to each word oy the subject de- 
creases for words nearer the end of the list. 
Although the;'e is evidence to support a 
weighted- averaging process, no explanation 
for the effect has been presented. 

As Jones and Davis (1965) have pointed 
out, the use of lists of adjectives to describe 
persons, ns .n the work of Anderson and Asch, 
r:., 5t : e considered soir.ewhat static pro- 
cedure th it does not ipcroxirr.ate the real- 
hfe ittr::utionil process :n which dispositiono 
ire :r.ferred irorr. ;:ehavior. In addition, these 
investin'itors did not v-.ry different levels or 
.stren7th3 d: ^ sn:i^l^ disposition (such as 
hiTh versus ^-^w fr.endiinessi; instead, they 
pres-vnted 3u reacts with lists con. posed of 
independent dispositions. Thus, a person 
r:'i7r! : e descri: ed as cold, intelligent, and 
h :r''i-wor<in7~- very different dispositional 
rh -r :rter.s:; :3 wr.ich the s. .ject ir.ust mte- 
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grate. It is difficult, therefore, to extrapolate 
directly from the type of procedure used in the 
research of Asch and Anderson to the problem 
of attribution of ability. 

The most extensive work in ability attribu- 
tion in behavioral situations has been carried 
out by Jones and his colleagues {Jones, 
Goethals, Kennington, Severance, 1972; 
Jones. Rock, Shaver, Goethals, & Ward, 1968). 
In a number of experiments, subjects observed 
a stimulus person who attempted to solve a 
series of problems supposedly indicative of 
intellectual ability. The stimulus person (a 
confederate of the experimenter) showed a 
pattern of either ascending or descending suc- 
cess over the trials; the overall number of 
conrect answeis was the same in both patterns. 
In this situation, a primacy effect emerged 
consistently: the learner was seen as being 
significantly more intelligent and successful 
when ne displayed success on initial trials 
(and then declined in perforrr.3nce) than when 
he was initially unsuccessful (and then in- 
creased in performance). The primacy effect 
occurred even though the number of objectively 
correct answers was the same in both the 
ascending and descending sequence. 

Subsequent evidence has confirmed the 
generality of the finding of a primacy effect 
in ability attributions. For instance, we found 
that sixth-grade children attributed greater 
success and ability to a third grader when he 
initially performed well than when he initially 
performed poorly — regardless of subsequent 
success or failure tn the lesson (Study I). Al- 
though m a few instances primacy effects in 
ability attriiiutions have not been found (Tones 
^ Welsh, 1971; Thorr.pson, 1972), these in- 
stances occurred when suijjects observed or 
participated in game-play ing situations with 
somewhat unique characteristics. In general, 

I 3 



tho'.ujh, prur.xicy ^ftect in wittributions of 
ib'.lity h.'^s ccen found. 

Tones et al. UvT2) suggest that the prl- 
tr.f^cy effect is d.:e tc a social Judgment process 
;r. w:;ich etirly success or fail,ire acts as an 
■^ncr.cr. or expectation, and later perfo/iv.ance 
is iss in*. Hated to the initial expectation- This 
r.yiothesis is i-^ased on the assun^ptlon that 
Lei'.'jr^ns consider ai iiity tc be a stable dis- 
?c.a t»on. After an initial expectation of suc- 
cess est-V: lished, v.'iri.^tic is in performance 
tre w-erceived : y 3v;i:jectJ as :.einc; closer to 
the ir.irial inchor than :s oi jectively t*ue 
: ec.i .it; o: ass ::r.ihit ion to the anchor. To 
this iv/ :wOthesi.9, Jones et al. (1972) 
c/e^enred experir.-.ental evidence showing that 
s.. .jects do in fact distort recall in favor of 

0 irlv occ..rrence.9 when 3 'staL-le entity" such 
J 3 ;"i:v !5 "»3 3ur:-.ed. 

I: in assur.ilation process is the major 
deter::-. mint of the pri::\icy effect, then separa- 
t-.'.n o: the :.eh:ivior se.i.:ence into discrete 
se.tir.e.-^ts sho-.:ld reduce or eliminate the ef- 
fect, i: :s .r.likely that t[:e prirr^.acy effect 
v/:!i ^cc-:r icross sit-ations that are divided 
into coqnitively discrete units of l;ehavior 
3:::re : t that is perceived is being truly 
:i:::er-jp.t should produce a new anchor point 
to which -s;:: sequent rehavior will be con^.pared 
i-nd issi::.il sted. Th-S. when an observer per- 
coivas \ dirferenti ition i etween early and 

1 iter : ehavicr, ?. new anchor point should de- 
velop. Tst,'.: lishm.j' a new inch.or loint should 
res.. !t :n e:ther an eli:*".:n iti'^n of the tjrii:^acy 
ef:c}::t :n i;.ii;ty ittr:; .;t:on.s or, in extreme 
cisos. :n n recency effect. 

:r.d rect s.:pport for rho hypothesis that 
pr-.v -ry -jfrects cww • e elir^'.in ited when two 
sever.ts 0: l ehv/i.^r ire son^ehow differen- 
ti -ted rcr.e.-^ from, a n-:r:::er of studies. Thihaut 
?.r.d .-::35 'l ^f.^^y for instance, found that as- 
3:m.:>.t:on effects did not occur when subjects 
were not forced to m.ake an early com.m.itm^ent 
to a pirf.cular level of ahility, Likewise, the 
psvchcphysic-^i; literature shows that making 
rev-iMted s.:cces3:ve ^.dgr::ents '"'f r-ysical 
St:- typ:c illy results m contrast effects — 
n:t i3i::: ihf.cn ' [ ostm.in ^; Miller, 1945). 

:•- '.y e .ed tr: it m. ihinrj repeated j'-:dg- 
:: 'jr.: I :r*i : * 'l::tt^rO'*t! ite ehavior "; emg 
■ i^r-'v.: - u:j:TOto .n;t3 and. is 1 con- 

. 0, .:'r:es tr.e o::.er7enc-j of 1 now 

; :. "ss: lo. t:.en, - hit Mnythin^ 
it V.-' -Id :i::ro:ont: -."^j '^rr.owv.} : ehavior into 
5^>: -J .'\:\s hi:"0«:.lt m eliii.ination of 
' 5 -y -jtrorts • i.v^d ^n -j expectations. 
; . ; r:;- effort :n ::ility sttri: ::tions 
• ' ' 'i **. " ' ■ .'*'■ .r if *h'w' ' " :n'^e j*"*. *» tirf'.r;:. ^nre 
■. ; o-^ ^ -t • ;nt t.r 'J t:. cle -rly di / id js 
*. V -rt* :•: •■. 'J ; .onrL- iiit^. discrete .se'j- 



The present experiment directly tests 
this proposition. Subjects observed a two- 
part lesson between a tutor and a tutee. The 
tutee performed either consistently well, con- 
sistently poorly, started w^U tn the first part 
and then did poorly in the second part, or did 
poorly and then wel.. Half the ?.ub)ects ru- 
ceived a manipulation designed to break the 
tuo parts of the lesson into discrete behavioral 
units and thus reduce tendencies to assimilate 
to tlie first expectation. The other subjects 
were told that the two parts of the lesson oc- 
cuiTed without a separation between them. It 
was expected that attributions of ability as- 
sessed after an alleged or actual separation 
would not show a prim.acy effect, while a pri- 
macy effect was predicted for subjects who 
were told the lesson was uninterrupted. 



Method 

Subjects 

Subjects were 37 males and 4V females 
in the fifth and sixth grades. Six of these 
subjects were omitted from the data analysis 
for failure to recall the uleged tim.e difference 
between the two parts of the tutoring lesson 
they observed. 

Procedure 

Subjects were tcld that we were inter- 
ested in finding tb? best way to plan tutoring 
program.s in elem.entar^' school. They were 
instructed to watch one tutor- tutee pair on 
video tape and then to answer some questions 
about what they saw. 

Subjects were shown a 15-m.inute video- 
taped sequence of a tutoring lesson with a 
sixth grader tutoring a third grader. Each 
teaching sequence began with the older child 
tutoring the younger child in a method of iden- 
tifying trapezoids and parallelogram's Follow^ 
mg this orief lesson, the tutor was shown ad- 
m.inisterlng two sets of exercises to the t..tee. 
The tutee was presented a series of 12 figures 
in each sot of exercises and was ashed to 
identify whether ejch frq.:re was a trapezoid. 
^ prinlleloqram. . or neiti^.er. 

Male 3-.;: jects o; served 1 t'if.e o: ir.ale 
tutor- tv.tee pair; fem.ales viewed a fe:: -ile dyad. 
Su:;ject3 ohsorved thiO video tM|.ti :n cl.iss- 
rcorr.s \r. aro-jps of five to eight saiv.e-sex 
ci-.iidren. f reviou.s rese arch h'\s siiown that 
serv^tion of -i 'iy iQ re.^jlts :n ittrii.ution.s 
'■-f 1; ility euuivilent those r.ade : y act-,al 
I. irv.cif -^nts ;n the sit'., ition ([ones et 1!.. 
I '** '!;.,3. the ; ro.jent n'eti^od •-•^f .sorv-t- 



f.AS Klv.mt of cjre.uer control 
an-J wvonojr.y wjth no loss ot sansitivity. 

Exper. mental Manipulations 

The children ;n the video tape were ac- 
tually vaid confederates. This mad© it pos- 
5:: le :o control the .luparent degree and pat- 
tern of learning. Lxporir.'.ental :r..-inipulations 
consisted of varying orthogonally the first- 
rart per:orn*.ance i success or failure), second- 
part performance (success or failure), and 

ileged ar.Ov^nt ot elapsed t::ne between the 
f:r3* and second parts (either none or two days). 

First- part performance and second- part 
perron-. ance were corr/rined ractonally to form 
\'r.e following four sequences; only one se- 
quence was shown to each suoject. 

I. t't s> -s/M ( t >-.s . In this condition, 
the t.tee performed well m ;.oth the 
first yr.d second sets of exercises. 
The tuto-j 'r.swered correctly on 7 5'*o 
o: :!*.e .^.ustions :ind. to provide 
ver:3;:!.:l!:ude. erroneously on 2 5''j 
?: tne u,. est ions. The incorrect an- 
.nvers v:eve r.indor:'. ly interspersed 
-•.rr.ong the correct responses. 

1. -tiainyi . This condition is 

the ccnver>5e of the success- success 
conditicn: the tutee answered 7 5'"n 
o; the questions incorrectly on ::oth 
sets of exercises. 

3. I'ud'th K ->•/( ( « s.v. In th.is condition, 
the tutee cerrorn^.ed poorly m the 
f.rst set c: exercises (identical to 
:.errcrm.:-ince m the first part of the 

: iil^re-tniiure condition) and success- 
:-!iy m the second set of exercises 
• ts ::i the second uart of the success- 
s..cce.^3 condition). 

4. S if f * <> -ff/il'u't . In this condition, 
tr.e t.;tee ?.n5wered correctly 7 5'": of 
the ri.me ;n the first set of exercises 
•:nd uicorrectlv 7 5'" of the tim.e in 
the 3ezor,d set. Fertorm.ance was 
identical to that :n the first part of 
the s..cre33-3 ccess and second part 

the : -^ih.re": r. L.re conditions. 

.r.\y .! tV:n -^f the ine'7ed -jir^o-int of 
V ^: 3eu et^vo^rn the 'v;o parts of "ho ex- 
•-•r**: -0 ? -^. r^rr-jri t:.'j jocts lujd viewed 

•:\u f.:^: ; 'e-'^-i we:*-; '.old oithor *h it 

' v'v.-- ; i:i illy v . n'ed con^ "r 

. i!y ■:• '\r t-^ore w s *: tv/^:- :i.*iy leryd ^'i 
-j'-nrjr. '.'..'jr . ^i.u .r. }te::.cnt 
> 'j: :-. v; • ; rvi.e :t*^d:y r.;! :• :ref. .liy 

?*r ? ^v"! t • • . . : -^r t"j tr.eT viow: n^ 

so-s ^xviiu.ie.:;. ^ nly : f-w 



minutes elapsed between viewing of the les- 
son parts. 

Dependent Measures and 
Method of Analysis 

After subjects had viewed both parts of 
the lesson, the experimenter administered a 
number of questions with 7-polnt Likert scales 
and som^e forced-choice questions designed 
to assess the subjects' perceptions of tutee 
perf .•)rmance. Subjects were asked how well 
the tutee did, for attributions of ability and 
learning, and for their perception of the locus 
of causality for the tutee' s performance. Data 
from, each Likert scale were analyzed in a 
2x2x2x2 analysis of variance. The four 
factors wei'e tutee' s performance on the tirst 
part of the lesson (success or failure), tutee's 
perform^ance on the second part of the lesson 
(success or failure), alleged time between the 
two parts of the lesson (none or two days), 
and sex of subject. 

Results 

Attribution or Ability 

One item, asked subjects for their esti- 
mate of the tutee's intelligence. It was ex- 
pected that there would be an effect for the 
alleged time between lesson parts, with only 
those subjects who were told the two parts 
were contiguous showing the pnm.acy effect. 
Results of an analysis of variance showed 
significant effects for first-par* performance 
(/•*= 19. 81, A 001) and for second-part 
performiancG ( /•* = 1 1.87 ./>< .001 ) . hut there 
was no effect for alleged tim.e ;*.etween lesson 
parts or sex of subject. No interactions were 
significant. 

Exam.ination of the mean scores for this 
item;, shown in the first column of Table II. l. 
reveals that successful performance in each 
half led to attribution of greater intelligence 
than unsuccessful perform.ance. However, 
estimates of th-* ma^nttiuU of the first- and 
second- part effects, calculated using Hays' 
fl9<^3) forn:ul-j. revealed ti.at first-part per- 
for::^. inco w i.> somowha^ more influential in 
deter::. :nin. the finMl ittrii ution than .^econd- 
L-jrt uerforK-tince. first- part perfor:r..Hico 
t«^co-..ntod for U--'"- of the V'^riance. while 
S'.L'ond-L.irt perfon:. -^nce accounted for lu "- 
of '.he virMnce. Th.i.s. I'r.ore w^ts \ .^l:nht 
cr-::. 'Cy effect for i: ihly attri; ..tions for .ill 
iects, despitt.' 3o::.o s..:.joct;i' . elief ih-.it 
ti.ere W ts \ teri.jLoral oep-ir-^tion : c'lwetjn tho 
two \, irts of the lesson. 



Table II. 1 

Mean Scores for Perception of Tutee Performance"^ 



Tutee 



Condition 


Intelligence 


Overall 
Performance 


How Much 
Learned 


Locus of 
Causality'^ 


S;: ceo S 3- S-.;C'Cd S3 


5.03 


5. 3h 


5.77 


4.69 


Success-: .11 lure 


4. 54 


4.18 


4.86 


3.71 


r/ii!-re-3.;cces3 


4.38 


4.00 


5.81 


4.42 




3.48 


2.56 


3.04 


3.84 


F:r3>:".,"ilf s.iccess 


4.78 


4.7 6 


5.30 


4.18 


first-hnlf f.ijL.re 


3.S9 


3.20 


4.30 


4.09 


.Second- ha If success 


4.78 


4.74 


5.79 


4.58 


Sec^nd-h "lit fiil-.ire 


4.04 


3.42 


4.00 


3.77 



;ii-:Ther n;::::: ers indiCcUe .'r.ore positive responses on n 7- point scale. 
■ Jiujr.er n;i:r.: ers indicate locus is toward tutee. 



A rore cjener i! q::e3tion, "Overall, how 
well :iiJ tr.e student do on both sets of exer- 
cioes V* WIS designed to assess subjects* 
rorjept:on3 of the tutee' s perfomuince. This 
Iter:, .-.ensured with a 7-point Likert scale, 
w.is i.-^.-ilysed : y nn.ilysis of variance. As on 
the fi*ev:ous iten., we expected an effect for 
t.:e "i!le?ed t.::.e hetween lesson parts, with 
only those s^-. jects who were told that the 
less.-^.t ;^irt5 were contiguous showing a pri- 
:: icy effect. Results on this item also showed 
th:tt the r.\^ir. effect for tin;e between lesson 
pMrts WIS not .3:gn:ficint. Xo interactions 
wero s.i^nific.mt. There were significant niain 
effects for :oth first-half performance (/•* = 
7-;. 12. p ^ .001) and second- half perforntvance 
\ F = 3.-S. 5.-^. p ^ .001). 

Exar.ination of the rr.ean scores {Table II. 1, 
col^rn 2) shows th-it for both first- and second- 
h tlf per.'orr-.mce, tutees were seen as r.ieing 
r^'.-^re nuccejsful when they performed well 
t.-."!n v/.-.en they cerforrr ed poorly. Put first- 
c ?rt ^jrrcrr ^nce wis a rr.ore important de- 
torr- :nt ?f j-.- jects' perception of .success. 
;:jt:r' .to.s -^f the :v. i?nitudes of the effects 
< :y:,\ I J» s rowed th it first- part perfonr.- 

:CC':-..ntt;u for ^ .-rreiter proportion of 
V ir. -.r.ce (41-' ^ th in did second-part perforrr:- 
•nr-j '2*" -. :nd;c*»t:n-7 thu \ pnr.acy effect 

\:\ :r?..rreti, !^ -icr.Oirs. then, tl'.it \ reported 
to:: ; -^r:! ;0: :r :t:r^n : etweon los.s'-.n ^rts had 

^ -jff-jjt ^r. n .: iect3' perception-'^ ^f how well 
t:r> t .toe forf'.rroi. -'..it *::g tutor's i.ehavior 
:n f.r.st i h\ *.f the le.sson (success or 



failure) did disproportionately influence per- 
ception .of overall performance. 

Learning 

The item asking, "Overall, how much did 
the student learn?" resulted in attributions 
largely contradicting results of questions on 
performance. Although there was again no 
effect for the time separation manipulation, 
second- ha If performance was a greater de- 
terminant overall of the attribution of learning 
than first-part performance. The main effects 
w^ere significant for :x)th first-part performance 
( /•* = I 3. 07 . /) ^ , 00 1 ) and second-half perform- 
ance (/•' = 41.40. /) <' .001). but second-half 
performance accounted for almost three times 
as much variance (29*^0) as first- part perform- 
ance (li^o). A significant interaction also was 
found between first- and second-part perform- 
ance (/•' = I 1.26. p ^ .001). Examination of 
the means showed that subjects attrir:uted 
approximately the same amount of learning to 
tutees who perform.ed well throughout the les- 
son (success-success) as to those who beqrin 
poorly and then did well (fai lure- success). 
Tutees who perfonr.ed poorly in the second half 
were seen as learning less than tiiose wr«o had 
succeeded in the second half; the lowest at- 
tribution of amount let^rned was m the failure- 
f nlure condition. In sum. the results for per- 
ception of amount learned mdiCcUed a r*jcency 
effect: ::ehavior in the second part of the 
lesson was the m.ain determinant of assess- 
ment of how much tr^.e tutoe had learned. 



Locus of Cauoality 

One of the questions asked whether the 
tutee or tho tutor was the more important de- 
term.inant of the performance of the tutee. 
There was only one significant main effect— 
for second-part learning [F s 6.84, /> < .01). 
As shown in the fourth column of Table II, 1, 
tutees who performed well in the second part 
were seen as more influential than the teacher 
m detemining their success, while perform- 
ance of tutees who did poorly was blamed 
more on the tutor. There were also two three- 
way interactions: a first part x second pa^t x 
sex interaction (/-^ = 5.80. p < .02) and a sec- 
ond part X time between lesson parts x sex 
interaction if = 8.33, p < .005). Male subjects 
saw a variable sequence of performance (suc- 
cess-failure or failure-success) as caused 
T?.OT^ cy the tutor than the tutee. Females 
Viewed the tutee as more responsible for his 
success m the ascending (failure- success) 
condition when the lesson parts were contigu- 
ous, but they viewed the tutor as more influ- 
ential :n the ascending condition when the 
lesson parts were separated. Results for this 
iterr. are complex, and a psychologically mean- 
ingful nterpretation is not obvious. 

Subjects were also asked to identify which 
of four ii,;sible causes was most responsible 
for the r..cfee's performance: intelligence of 
the tutee, amount of effort exerted, difficulty 
of the lesson, and luck. There was no differ- 
ence :n perce:ved reason for tutee performance 
between subjects who were told the lesson 
parts were contiguous and those who were 
told the second part was delayed, as mea- 
sured cy chi- square tests performed for each 
tutee performance sequerce. Table 11.2 shows 
■■•he reasons subjects gave m each performance 



sequence, collapsed over the time separation 
variable. The frequency of the most important 
reason for tutee performance varied signifi- 
cantly across conditions = 20.20, p < .025), 
Almost all subjects in the success-success 
condition (88%) attributed the tutee* s success 
to the effort he put into the task. Most sub- 
jects in the success-failure condition (64%) 
also thought the tutee' s performance was due 
to how hard he tried, but a number also thought 
it was due to how smart he was (14%) or how 
hard the lesson was (22%), In the failure- 
success and failure-failure conditions, most 
subjects again chose effort as the major de- 
terminant of tutee performance (69% and 48%, 
respectively), but the other choices received 
some support from subjects in each of these 
two conditions. It appears from Table II. 2 
that, overall, most subjects thought the most 
Important determinant of tutee performance was 
how hard he tried — his effort. 



Recall of Performance Sequence 

Subjects were asked to state whether the 
tutee shown on the video tape had performed 
well throughout the two parts of the lesson, 
performed poorly in both parts of the lesson, 
started well and then did poorly, or began 
poorly and then did well. Subjects' perceptions 
of performance sequence showed no differf^nce 
according to whether the two parts of the les- 
son were contiguous or separated by a period 
of two days. Table II. 3 shows the percentage 
of subjects in each condition reporting a par- 
ticular performance sequence, collapsed across 
the two time conditions. Perceived sequence 
of performance varied significantly across 
conditions (\^ = 139.5, p < .001). Overall, 



Table II. 2 



\!ost Irr.portnnt Reason Given for Tutee Performance (Percent) 





Tutee' s 


Tutee's 


Task 








Intelligence 


Effort 


Difficulty 


C ho nee 




Succes3-3'..ccess 


12 


8K 


0 


0 


(100) 


S.:cce33-t'i il-re 


14 


f.4 


22 


0 


(100) 


r i .'e-5 -iccess 


1 3 


6« 


u 


9 


(100) 




17 


48 


13 


22 


1 100) 



Table II. 3 

Subjects' Perceptions of Sequence of Tutee Performance (Percent) 



Perceived Condition 




Actual Exoerimental Condition 




w W C 9 O 

Success 


Success- 
Failure 


Failure- 
Success 


Failure 


Success-success 


58^ 


14 


10 


8 


Success-failure 


12 


79a 


0 


0 


Failure-success 


15 


4 


71^ 


0 


Tailure-failure 


15 


4 


19 


92a 




llOO) 


(101) 


(100) 


(100) 



Accurate report. 



5'.;::'ect3 were q,.;te accurate m their report, 
with r.os: sucjects correctly identifying the 
seq-er.co of perforTr.ance they actually ob- 
served. In the success-failure and failure- 
success conditions there was some distortion, 
suggestive cf an assimilation tendency. Four- 
teen percent of the subjects m the success- 
failure condition recalled that the tutee per- 
forr.ed well :hroughO'.;t; l9-j of the subjects 
;n the failure-s-ccess condition viewed the 
tutee !is doing poorly in both parts. Yet, in 
cotr. these conditions over TO'o of the subjects 
perceived the actual sequence correctly; dis- 
tortion or recall occurred for relatively few 
s^:,:ec:s. 

Discussion 

I: '.viil : e recalled that we expected that 
;n:crr.:n.7 3ur:jec:3 of a temporal separation 
::etween carts of the lesson would result m 
th-D elimination or the prim.acy effect in ability 
ittr. ':n3. The results yielded no support 
:or this hypothesis, however. There were no 
system.jtic differences between the conditions 
in wn;ch the parts were contiguous and those 
m wr.ich there was a two-day separation be- 
tween >j^3on parts; m noth cases the primacy 
effect em-^roed robustly on the items asking 
hov; v;e;i the t-tee :.,erfor.med rmd how intelli- 
7ont r.-: \\\\6, 

T.-.o L.-o^r^nt d :t\ 3u:T7est th^t explana- 
ti-^r.j crimtcy offoct :.:i3cd upon is- 

j:rr..*. :t:-:r. processes, distortion of momor/, 
'^r :*tor.t:?r. i-. vroment rr. r/ :.e in-^deq-.i-ite. 
N*':-^ 6... ou'is \\''.:ro correctly :ible tr. identify 
: : ' rrod-chr:;^-; '.[..ostitn the pa:tic':l;ir .^o- 
j .-'^•^rv ::: por::rr!-. -nco trey had ^ct.. illy :.een 

'v.T. v/it'*.^ .t my sort of d: 3t^)rt ion. Like- 
w; r--3..!:.-; '^n :h*v itor iskm^ how mjch 



the tutee learned argue against a generalized 
tendency to distort or discount later perform- 
ance. It will be recalled that there was a 
receficy effect on this one particular item. 
Apparently, subjects are attending to what 
occurs throughout the experiment. 

The locus of causality perceived by sub- 
jects for the performance of the tutee was 
highly specific to condition, with wide varia- 
tions according to sex of subject, performance 
sequence, and alleged time between lesson 
parts. However, results on the item assessing 
the most important reason for the tutee' s suc- 
cess suggest that the tutee* s internal motiva- 
tion is viewed by most subjects as being 
crucial to his performance. Most subjects 
identified how hard the tutee tried as the 
major determinant of his success or failure. 
This raises the possibility that subjects in- 
ferred that changes in performance in the 
success-failure condition were due to tutees 
becoming bored and hence not trying as hard, 
which might result in a primacy effect in abil- 
ity attribution. It is hard to understand how 
this explanation would hold for the converse 
condition (failure-success), however. 

Data from this experiment show that the 
primacy effect in attribution of ability oc- 
curred despite the alleged two-day period 
between first- and second-part performance. 
At least two reasons may be suggested for 
this result. It is possible that the assimila- 
tion hypothesis, which is -after all only a 
descriptive statement, is inaccurate. Cur data 
showing the relatively accurate assessment 
of performance sugqest a different and some- 
wi.at more parsimonious hypothesis: perhaps 
early i.ehavior is regarded as the most veridi- 
c.U indicator of underlying ai.ility, with later 
: ehavior not assimilated to early expectations 
;.-t simply regarded as less valid evidence 



than earlier behavior. Thus, thore is no dis- 
tortion of memory involved; rathur, there is 
differential weighting given to early behavior 
in the determination of the final attribution of 
ability. Oi course, this is mere speculation 
on cur p^rt. 

A second, and perhaps more plausible, 
hypothesis for explaining the lack of differ- 
ence between the contiguous and two-day de- 
lay conditions assumes that the assimilation 
hypothesis is correct. The lack of effect may 
have been caused by an insufficient differen- 
--i.ii.cn between the first and second parts of 
ti.^* *es3on. In order for the initial expectation 



to be broken, it may be necessary to provide 
subjects with a stronger demonstration of the 
temporal difference between lesson parts for 
assimilative tendencies based on initial per- 
formance to be overcome. Although all sub- 
jects includeci in the data analysis success- 
fully recalled the alleged time interval be- 
tween lesson parts, we cannot rule out the 
possibility that this factor was not sufficient- 
ly emphasized. In another experiment (Study 
III) we tested this last possibility by ensuring 
that the time differential between lesson parts 
was made salient to the subjects. 
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Study III 

On the Iiiipcrtaiice oi First Impressions: 
Further Research on Attribution of Ability 
and the Primacy Effect^ 



As tutor;ng of children by other children 
:ncT--.i3es :p. frequency md popularity in school 
.^■■tt;no^. hcjs : ecomo critically important to 
Kite \ sysier.\:\\.\c theoretical understand- 
rr.i ci r.:..j sccijl and ed.iCwitional processes 
involved ;n the tutor-tutee relationship. One 
:rr.j.o:*t int question concerns the way in which 
the tvit-^r forrr..^ attributions of ability about 
- -.J * ^ * o • 

^7\\\ reinforcement theory and role theory 
LTodict :hnt the relative degrees of success 
.ind f v.Iuro of the tutee will affect the tutor's 
■i:tri: '.:t;ons of .ir.ility, with successful stu- 
dr*?nts I'em.-; judged more a'r.le and intelligent 
th.in ..nivLCcessful ones. Although we con- 
firried hypothesis in a recent study 
(.Study r>. It was also found that inconsistent 
;uerfc:*m ^nce — tutees started well and then 
did loorlv or performed in the opposite se- 
-;:-;?nce — resulted in the somewhat unex- 
pected finding of a primacy effect. Tutees 
who were successful in the first half of the 
lesson and then did poorly were seen as be- 
ing 'ncre capable than those who began poorly 
and :r.en did well, even ..»ough the absolute 
n-m;:er 01 successful responses was identical 
:n icrr. conditions. Thus, attribution of ability 
w\A determined primarily initial perform- 
tnc;-; 1 I'.i^v improvement or decrement had 
! It! ! ^"^ eff-> ?t. 

.iir.c-:' :litv is . r^u illy considered a 
s* !■■ !•■■ :r wl. on--^ exr! jtion for such prj- 
r. •-::*/ --ff-.-ot :.s tr.it the tutor assimilates later 
rT. r.n \: ilitv to ma.ke it conform to 

Wj/ect incy ^f success or failure 
f.-rr:>.>d :.-::t'. j!ly ^^'^no.-' ^ Cioethals, 197M. if 

-r^r-'M f . A u-iy wr:' p*rosontod i\ 
*h • . :1 • '.nv-'r/. -^f the AmtMac in fdu- 
• :\ ■/ .-'.ie :r"::A. itim, I vV 3. 



this is the case, one way of eliminating the 
primacy effect would be to cognitively differ- 
entiate later performance from early perform- 
ance. We carried out a study to directly test 
this proposition (Study II). Subjects observed 
a two-part lesson between a tutor and a tutee. 
The tutee performed either consistently well, 
consistently poorly, started well in the first 
part and then did poorly in the second part, 
or did poorly and then well. Some subjects 
received a manipulation designed to break 
the two parts of the lesson into discrete be- 
havioral units; they were informed that the 
second part of the lesson that they were to 
observe had actually occurred two days fol- 
lowing the first part. Although these subjects 
observed both parts at one sitting, it was ex-- 
pected that such a cognitive differentiation 
between the two parts of the lesson would 
tend to eliminate the primacy effect. How- 
ever, results from the experiment yielded no 
support for this hypothesis. A primacy effect 
emerged on items assessing perceptions of 
the tutee' s intelligence and his performance; 
early success was a more important deter- 
minant of subjects* assessments than later 
performance. 

In addition, there emerged some direct 
evidence against an explanation of the primacy 
effect i^ased upon assimilation processes. 
Most subjects were able to identify the par- 
ticular sequence of performance they had ol^- 
served without any sort of distortion. Appar- 
ently, suljects were closely attending to the 
tutee' o performance throughout the experiment. 
We would hav ;0.:nd distortion of second- 
cart performrmce — not accurate recall — if 
.;u;.'oct.s were as.^ imi latim later perfornMnct? 
to an r-uiiei expectation. 'Results or a q.ies- 
t:;;n a.-;kinci how m*;ch the tutot^ /rr/r;/( r/ -ilso 
j: *^ i-iain.st a vnorali/od tendency d;:-5tr.rt 



aspects of U^ter porfonna.Ke; on this one 
particular item, ^ recency effect occuiTed. Of 
course, re suits for this itom must bo viewed 
Ctujtiously itunce this was the only exception 
to the porvasivt) pattern of primacy effects 
found m the experiment. 

The most plausible hypothesis for explain- 
ing the lack of elimination of the primacy ef- 
fect in Study II is that the nature of the dif- 
ferentiation between the first and second parts 
of the lesson might have been weak or uncon- 
vincing. To render the initial expectation in- 
operative, it may be necessary to produce a 
stronger differentiation between lesson parts 
than we produced by informing the subjects 
of the temporal separation. Although all sub- 
jects successfully recalled the time interval 
supposedly existing between lesson parts, 
we cannot rul'^ out the. possibility that the 
difference between parts was not made salient, 
The present experiment tests this possibility 
by ensuring that the tim^ differentiation be- 
tween lesson parts is emphasized strongly 
enough so that the two parts of ihe lesson are 
clearly perceived as two discrete segments of 
behav'or. 

In the present study, subjects actually 
orserved the second part of the lesson two 
days after the first part, It was reasonable to 
assume that the initial anchoring expectation 
held by the subject would not be applied to 
second-part performance since the passage of 
tirr.e would produce the perception that the 
second part of the lesson constituted a dis- 
crete behavioral unit. We thought that would 
enhance the subject* s adoption of a new 
.anchor cased upon the tutee's performance in 
the second part of the lesson. It is unlikely 
that the separate nature of the lesson parts 
could ::e made more obvious. In addition, we 
expected that the simple passav^e of time 
wc^ld we.^ken the memory of any performance 
expect ation derived from first-part success, 
thus increasing the impact of second-part 
perform.ance. For these reasons, then, it was 
credic^'ed that after the lapse of a two-day 
period between lesson parts, the subjects' 
?.ttricu:ion3 of ability and performance would 
not reveal primacy effect. 

Method 

Sub-ec^s 

^ . 'ort-i v:^v j 5i m^iles \r\d 4 5 females 
.n *r.v? :\:\'r :nd sixtr. ;r ides. .Six of these 

'^cts v>-re -tnv.tt-jd from the dat-.] .analysis 
f^r : c'orr.:: i-vte tr.e dependent m.ea- 



Procedure 

Subjects were told that we were inter- 
ested in finding the best way to plan tutoring 
programs in elementary school. They were 
instructed to watch one tutor-tutee pair on 
video tape and then to answer some questions 
about what they saw. 

Subjects were shown a 15-minute video- 
taped sequence of a tutoring lesson with a 
sixth grader tutoring a third grader. Each 
teaching sequence began with the older child 
tutoring the younger child in a method of Iden- 
tifying trapezoids and parallelograms. Follow- 
ing this brief lesson, the tutor was snown ad- 
ministering two sets of exercises to the tutee. 
The tutee was presented a series of 12 figures 
in each set of exercises and was asked to 
identify whether each figure was a trapezoid, 
a parallelogram, or neither. 

Male subjects observed a tape of a male 
tutor-tutee pair; females viewed a female 
dyad. Subjects observed the video tape in 
classrooms in groups of five to eight same- 
sex children. Previous research has shown 
that observation of a dyad results in attribu- 
tions of ability equivalent to those made by 
actual participants in the situation (Tones, 
Rock, Shaver. Goethals, & Ward, 1968); thus, 
the present method of observation has the ad- 
vantage of greater control and economy with 
no loss of sensitivity, 

Experinaental AAanipulations 

The children in the video tape were ac- 
tually paid confederates. This made it pos-- 
sible to control the apparent degree and pat- 
tern of learning. Experimental manipulations 
consisted of varying orthogonally the first- 
part performance (success or failure), second- 
part performance (success or failure), and 
amount of elapsed time between the viewing 
of the first and second parts by the subject 
(either two days or none). 

First-part performance and second-part 
performance were com.bined factorially to form 
the following four sequences; only one se- 
quence was shown to each subject. 

1. Siwci'ss-sncci ss . In this condition, 
the tu-ee performed well in :>oth the 
first and second sets of exercises. 
The tutee answered correctly on T5''. 
of the questions and, to provde veri- 
similitude, erroneously on 25'" of the 
questions. The incorrect answers 
were randomly interspersed amonq 
the correct responses. 



2. Failuri'*/ailurt\ This condition is 
converse of the succe^>3-success 
condition; the tutee answered VS'^o of 
the questions incorrectly on both sets 
of exercises. 

3« Failurt 'Sticct'ss . In this condition, 
the tutee performed poorly in the first 
set of exercises (identical to perform- 
ance in the first part of the failure- 
failure condition) and successfully in 
the second set of exercises (as in the 
second part of the success-success 
condition). 

4. Success '/allure. In this condition, 
the tutee answered correctly 7 5^o of 
the time in the first set of exercises 
and incorrectly 7 5^o of the time in the 
second set. Performance was identi- 
cal to that in the first part of the 
success-success and second part of 
the failure-failure conditions. 

The manipulation of the alleged amount of 
::me elapsed oetween the two parts of the ex- 
ercises occurred after the subjects had viewed 
the first part. Some subjects were told that 
the two carts had actually occurred contigu- 
ou3ly; these subjects then viewed the second 
prirt. The other subjects were told that the 
second part occurred two days after the first; 
these subjects viewed the second part two 
days later. 

Dependenr ^Aeasures and 
Method of Analysis 

After the subjects had viewed both parts 
of the lesson, the experimenter administered 
a nurr.::er of questions using 7-point Like't 
sc.iles -ind some forced-choice questions de- 
signed to c^ssess the subjects' perceptions of 
tutee performance. S..bjects were asked to 
assess how well the tutee did and for attri- 
butions of ability aiid learning. Data from 
each Likert scale were analyzed in a 2 x 2 x 
2x2 analysis of variance. The four factors 
were t-tee's performance on the first part of 
the lessor. < success or failure), tutee' s per- 
f'^rrr.'inro on the second p^rt of the lesson 
I cr failure), i-^lle^ed time i^etween the 

tw^ I irts -^f the lesson (none or two days), 
*r.d s-cject. 



Results 

Two itOT,3 "^.sked i:out surjects' at?ri::u- 
t.cr. -^'i ">:-;l;ty cor.cocnin'^ the t^tee. One 



question asked how intelligent the tutee was 
in general, and the other asked how smart he 
was on the particular type of lesson he was 
given. Both Items yielded basically equivalent 
results. 

On the item assessing the tutee* s intel- 
ligence, there was no significant effect for 
alleged time between lesson parts; i,o. , 
whether the subjects viewed the parts of the 
lesson together or separated by a two-day 
period made no difference in their ability 
attributions. Main effects occurred for first- 
part performance {F = 18.61, p < .001) and 
for second part performance {F s 5.28, ^ < .02), 
There was also a significant time between 
lesson parts x sex interaction {F = 6.31, 
p < .01). Male subjects rated the tutee as 
more intelligent when the two parts of the les- 
son were viewed together than when they were 
separated by two days; female subjects showed 
the opposite pattern. 

Examination of overall mean scores in 
column I of Table III. 1 shows that for both 
first- and second-half performance, tutees 
were viewed as being more intelligent when 
they performed well than when they performed 
poorly. However, from the estimates of the 
siyefigihs of the main effects, calculated 
using Hays' (1963) formula, it is clear that 
performance in the first part of the lesson 
accounted for a much greater amount of vari- 
ance than second-part performance (l6To and 
4*^0, respectively). Thus, there was a primacy 
effect for ability attributions: first-part suc- 
cess or failure was more influential in deter- 
mining the final attribution than second-part 
success or failure. The lack of a main effect 
for the time between lesson parts indicates 
that the primacy effect occurred even when 
some subjects saw the second part of the les- 
son two days after the first part. 

On the item asking how smart the tutee 
was in these particular types of exercises, 
there was, again, no effect for time between 
lesson parts. (These data are shown in the 
second column of Table III. 1.) However, main 
effects were found for first-part performance 
{F = 35.74, p < .001) and for second-part per- 
formance (F = 6. 57 , /) < .0 I ). As on the pre- 
vious item, good performance led to attribu- 
tions of greater intelligence in the exercises, 
::ut first-part performance was more influential 
(accounting for 27^0 of the variance) than 
second-part performance (accounting for only 
of the variance). Thus, the primacy effect 
was manifested aqain. A significant first-part 
performance x sex interaction was also found 
( /•' = 5.87 , /) < .02); the difference between 
jood -and poor performance in the first part of 
the lesson was somewhat more marked for 
male than for female subjects. 
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Table III. I 

Mean Scores for Purcoption of Tutee Performance 



Tutee^'- ' 

How Smart Overall 
Intelh- on This Perform- How Much Locus of How Well 
C?ndi::cn gence Exercise ance Learned Causality^ Tutor Did^ 



.-.ccoss-j.ccoiJi 5.42 5.1V 5. y2 5.73 3.73 6.27 

S..cce3s-f.i:!.;ro (23^'^ 5.00 4. 87 4.91 5.30 4.04 6.48 

F KU.ro-s.-.ccos.'^ iil)-^ 4.64 4.i« 3,95 5. 4.37 5.91 

r v.:.;ro-: i;l..re (25) '^ 4.16 3.40 3.5^2 4.68 3.84 5.56 

rirst-h^lf ii?-.ccos.s 1.22 5.04 5.45 5.53 3.88 6.37 

r.rst-.^.i;f r.i;Lro 4.38 3.77 3.72 5.06 4.09 5.72 

.^ocor.d-'r.^li s^cceas 5.06 4.7 3 5.02 5.62 4.02 6.1 1 

:^econd-n.ilf :i:Uire 4.56 4.10 4.19 4.98 3.94 6.00 



"/:..r.\: c: o: 3.-.;.ject5 :a ;nd:vidu:-^l ceils. 

' :::y::er .'^.urr.r^er s ind:c3te moro positive responses on a 7 -point scale. 
^::::;r.''jc r.^rr.-:er3 indiccite locus is toward t.;tee. 



Tr,«3. ::ct.". ;terr.3 nssessinq attribution of 
ai::l;tv y.eld e3senti:illy the 3cime result — a 
::v\rr..\cy effect. Separating the lesson parts 
hid no si.jnificant effect on the primacy phe- 
ncrr.enon; even wnen the second part of the 
exerc.se v:?.s viowed two diys after the first 
part. Lorf^rrr. jnco ;n the first part determined 
the -ttr:. ..t.^ns rr.ade :ibout the tutoe. 

; '-j.-rts wvr-.j '<od to complete an item 
io<;n^ .••:v.- wol! the tutee had done. .Res.ilts 
of -r. a.-!^*.y3:3 cf variance showed rr.am ef- 
fects ;:r iirst-part performance {f = 58.7 3, 
p < .IrOi- and for 3eco.nd-part performance 

= ; C.43. p < .00?.). There was also time 
::et%veer. lessor, parts .x sex interaction iF = 
^ . 5" .r. . ; s-.tjects recalled more 

: :•: . ! L-^rf rrr.anco v/.^on the lesson parts 
v."vr • •' r.:. ; . . s ':/^r, when t.hoy were sep- 

w; S*::-. ^'.-.^ri .showed the opposite 

-* rr'0in;5 :ncol .:rr:n 3 of 

". : "■■ ■^.•^v^ * .:;r'tvj-5f jl porforn: itiCti 

: ■: : v.-.: ■ ■: t -^vvi rf :.ottor performanci* 
t- ..r.' :■" ■ :!^..; l • Tf' rrr; -jnce. Put 03t:matos 
: • •■ - two r.ain effects showed 

-.r ■.•^r'.rrr. mc-v wis much more ;n- 
f' . -'^t. •'. : ■ .•'t.^T 5> of the V"^nanco^ 
* •• ^- ' : : - -rf-^rr:: tnc - • ( acco\.nt;:i 7 f 

•: • v::. :n u-:'t';rr::i nin'T o.;:i-'Ots' 

:--r- "rr ': •.♦;•:•!: 'h-^ V:tt»«-' porforrr.od. 



Thus, a primacy effect emerged in subjects' 
overall assessments of tutee performance. 

Learning 

One Item assessed how much the tutee 
learned overall. As in the previous items, 
the main effect for time between lesson parts 
was not significant. The main effect for 
second-part performance was significant (/•* = 
5.11./) < .03) , wnile the effect for first-part 
performance was not significant. Overall, 
subjects vie veJ tutees who performed well in 
;.he second part as having learnea more than 
those who performed poorly, with first-part 
performance having little effect (column 4 of 
Table III.l). For this particular item, then, 
there was a recency effect, corroborating the 
results for this item m Stuay II. 

Significant interactions also appeared on 
the question asking how much the tutee had 
learned overall. A time hetween lesson parts x 
.lox mtor.iction {/•' = V.94, /> < .002i indicated 
:h maU^ SL;.joct5 thought the tutee learned 
rr^.oio when tlu^ lesson parts wore contiguous 
than when tiK-y wore separated, i-ut the pattern 
WIS reversed for females. A second-part per- 
formance X time between lesson parts x sex 
interaction (/•' = 3.^1./) < .05) was also found. 
\!ale su:.jocts who viowod ihi) two parts of 
tr.o lesson tog^.-thor rated sui^^ects who per- 
formed well :n ih^.t second part as loarnin.j 
•5I1 j::tly loss than *hosc su: jects wiio p'(?r- 
f.-^rmod i^oorly in .second ^ art. Tor su: jects 



Table III. 2 

Most Important Reason Given for Tutee Performance (Percent) 



onu • V i on 


Tutee' s 


Tutee' s 


Task 

i^ili ICU 11} 


o n Q 




Success- success 


19 


77 


4 


0 


(100) 


Success-'feiilufe 


22 


70 


9 


0 


(lOl) 


Fculure-s'jccess 


14 


59 


27 


0 


(iOO) 


Failure-failure 


8 


76 


8 


8 


(100) 


Mean across 












conditions 


16 


71 


12 


2 


(101) 



ir\ r)tr.OT conditions this relationship was re- 
versed, ns would be expected. 

CvercHll. then, there was a rt rcncy effect 
for s-;:Jects' assessments of how much the 
tutee learned; performance on the second part 
of the lesson prim.arily determined the sub- 
jects' ratings of the amount the tutee learned. 

"A 

Locus Causality 

Cn the Item nskmg whether the locus of 
causa!:ty for the tutee'. 3 success resided in 
the tutor ur tutee. the only significant effect 
was on the ;nteraction of first-part perform- 
ance X seccnd-cart performance x sex IF = 
-.32, /> < .02). Male subjects attributed con- 
sistent performance (success-success or 
fa 1 lure-fa: lure* more to 'he tutor's behavior 
ana '.nconsistent perform.ance (success-failure 
and failure-success) to the tutee, while fe- 
male subjects showed tne opposite trend. 
Mean scores for this item* are 'r* column 3 of 
III. i . 

Cne question attem.pted to assess what 
s-r.jects considered to ce the most important 
re-iscn for the tutee' s perform.ance. Subjects 
were -nsked tc decide which of four factors 
(hew smart the tutee was, how hard he tried, 
the diff:c-Ity of the exercises, or luck) was 
tho credom:n.nnt c v^se of the tutee' s success. 
:*'h:-3q-ire tests shewed that there was no 
diff'-'^renco :r. the d:3tri::-^tion of the reasons 
i*:t-.*d :-otv;o-:?r. S-.:.;ect3 who viewed the los- 
o"n fi^rtj trv^thor ?r v/ith two-day inten/al. 
I wioo. ■> r r. I -Svj ro tost snowed that the 
d;Htr:; ..tior. ".t reasons d:d not differ signifi- 
c^ntly ncrcss the rc-r sequences of tutee 
performance > v - l-».t3. /> < .20). As can re 
se'?r. .n Tv lo :il.2. most subjects (7 r' ) felt 
th^t th-? t..t-'^e 6 offort v/a^ the most important 
roiocn for h:s ':i^cco}^6. A m^ch sr.aller num- 



ber (16%) felt that the intelligence of the tutee 
was the major determinant of his performance^ 
while 12% of the subjects thought task diffi- 
culty was most important, Only 2% of the 
subjects cited luck as the major reason for 
tutee success. 

Tu^or Success 

Suojects were asked to assess how well 
the tutor did as a teacher. Only one signifi- 
cant main effect emerged — for first-part per- 
formance {F = 6.51, p < .01). In conditions 
where the tutee performed well in the first 
part of the lesson exercises, the tutor was 
seen as doing well; when the tutee performed 
poorly in the first part, the tutor was seen as 
doing poorly (Table III. I, column 6). Subse- 
quent Success or failure m the second part 
of the lesson did not have a significant effect 
on the subject's attribution of tutor success, 
and there was no effect due to separating the 
lesson parts by two days.. We thus find a pri- 
macy effect in attributions of ability regarding 
tutor success or failure that is equivalent to 
the primacy effect in attributions regarding 
the tutve. 



Recail of Performance Sequence 

Another question was designed to obtain 
:he subjects' specific impressions of the se- 
quence of tutee performance. Subjects were 
asked to indicate whether the tutee had per- 
formed well throughout, performed poorly 
throughout, started well and then did poorly, 
or started poorly and then did well. On this 
Item there was no difference due to separating 
the lesson parts. A significant difference was 
found in perceived condition according to the 



3'..::)ects' actual experimental condition (\^ = 
126, a, p < .01). As can be seen in Table llli, 
most subjects correctly identified the se- 
q,;ence they actually observed. The subjects 
viewing the success-success sequence of 
tutee performance were the most accurate; 
6c;<> of tne suojects were correct. Subjects 
m ine failure-success co.naition were also 
lairlv accurate; y2>6 were correct. Most 
Subjects m the success- failure condition 
{69/o) were correct, although liYo of the 
subjects thought they had viewed a sequence 
m which the tutee had performed well in both 
p^ns. This :s a distortion suggesting a pri- 
mrtcy effect. In the failure-failure condition, 
56 'v of the subjects were correct, while 2Q^o 
felt the tutee had performed in a success- 
success sequence and another 20"o thought 
he had performed :n a failare-success se- 
quence. Taken as a whole, though, results 
on this question seem to mdicate that sub- 
jects were fairly accurate in their assessment 
of the sequence of tutee performance. 

Discussion 

It was hypothesized that breaking a les- 
son ;nto two discrete units would eliminate 
the primacy effect usually found in ability 
attributions. We separated the first half of 
the lesson frcm the second by two days. Al- 
though there were some second- and third- 
order interactions relating to the time sep- 
aration, there were no systematic results in- 
dicating an elimination of the primacy effect- 
Attributions of ability were mainly determined 
by performance — success or failure — in the 
first part of the lesson; performance in the 
second j:art had little influence on observers' 
.•ttr:lutior.3. i-atmg of overall performance, 
like jMhty atmi-^.tion, wns not affected by 
the two-day period Letween lesso "i parts. 
• ercopticn of how well the tutee performed 
WIS due primarily to first-part success, with 
s-csequent performance having a much smaller 
influer.ce. 

The present data do not provide support 
for our hypothesis th-it -» temporal differentia- 
t::n • otv/oer. two pt-rts of i\ lesson v/:ll elim- 
:r.-ite th-- :..r:r. -cy -f^ffect. On -irounds of mem.- 
^rr f::"or-: ilono, ono rr,i:;ht have expected 
t -.:: t. vdo v:,..:-f . : t rf;xth-.;r ':d.i) s;.:;]ects 
V/' ...J r-c :!! :.rst-:, ^rt performance as 
v/oi; ■).-^ .-^Ovror.d-: :rt porfcrr.ance, thus atten- 
, tt,r.:: t:.-: p:':r. :cy vffoct, Vot, this was not 
t:*.-*' :r.-t: il l erform-*^,nco emerged as the 

r-jd .-m.:: ^r.t uotorr.inmt of su; iecls' responses 

■•: :tc -f 1: - 'wc— d iy por;cd between onrly 
::vJ : -t- - L'-r:-.rr:-, -r.C'f. i 'irh ip wo did not 
i .5: :.: :nd j-.-vwnn-; ^rt oorror;::- 



fect. This seems rather unlikely, however, 
since subjects observed the second-part be- 
havior after the lapse of twd days, it is also 
possible, of course, that two days is too small 
a period of time to produce a clear cognitive 
differentiation. If the amount of time between 
initial and later performance were increased, 
the likelihood of a primacy effect occurring 
would undoubtedly eventually decrease. 

Some of our data suggest that assimila- 
tion may not be an adequate mechanism to ex- 
plain the primacy effect m the present ex- 
periment. First, subjects did not display a 
generalized primacy effect, as would be ex- 
pected if recall of performance were assimi- 
lated toward initial expectation. Rather, sub- 
jects appeared to be highly discriminating in 
responding to the various items on the de- 
pendent measure. On the item concerning the 
amount the tutee learned during the lesson, n 
recency effect was obtained. Subjects per- 
ceived that more learning had occurred when 
the tutee succeeded in the second part than 
when he performed poorly in the second part; 
there was no differential effect of perceived 
learning due to the tutee' s first-part perform- 
ance. Since this result was also found in an 
earlier study (Study II), it does not seem to 
be a mere chance occurrence. 

There is more direct evidence that ques- 
tions the assimilation explanation of the pri- 
macy effect in the present study. On the ques- 
tion asking for subjects' perceptions of the 
pattern of tutee performance, little distortion 
was found. Most subjects were able to recall 
the precise sequence of the tutee's success 
and failure. We would not expect such ac- 
curate recall if subjects were distorting sec- 
ond-part performance to conform tc an expec- 
tation formed earlier. It is noticeable that 
when distortion of recall did occur (Table III. 3), 
subjects distorted their memory of performance 
more often in the direction opposite the initial 
expectation. 

Taken together, results ^n the items con- 
cerning degree of learning a.id explicit per- 
formance sequence cast doubt on the assump- 
tion of a generalized t'^ndency to distort 
second-part performance to conform with 
first-part expectations. Hence, assimilation 
m^iy not :..e a satisfactory explanation for the 
pr:m.icy effect found in the present study. 

It IS clear that ecirly performance con- 
tributes disproportionately to attributions -of 
ai.ility and perceptions of performance. Ap- 
parently, individuals apply differential weight- 
ing to various portions of performance in 
forming aLility attr:;;utions. Yet, this remains 
merely n descriptive statement. The underlying 
psychological mech-misms must i^e discovered 
:n order to understand more satisfactorily the 
prim-.uy effect. 



Table III. 3 

Subjects' Tercoptions of Sequence of Tutee rerformanco (Pyrcont) 







Actual Experimental Condition 




lorceivod 


Success- 


Success - 


Kciilu re- 


Failure- 


Condition 


Success 


Failure 


Success 


Failure 


Success -success 




1 3 


14 


20 


.Succe Sri -failure 


4 


69'^ 


0 


4 


Fniluto-Success 


4 


V 


82'^ 


20 


r;u Uice-f'T tlure 


4 


9 


4 


56a 




I 100) 


(100) 


(100) 


(100) 



Acc;:r.ito report. 
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Study IV 

Attribution of Ability: An Unexpected Recency Effect 



The finding that early performance is a 
r.ore influential determinant of attribution of 
a:;ih:y than later performance is well-estab- 
lished (lones & Goethals, 1971). We found, 
for instance, that sixth-grade tutors made 
•attributions of ability about their tutees which 
were primarily decendent upon early perform- 
ance; later performance had only a slight ef- 
fect on the attribution (Study I). Thus, tutees 
who were successful in the first half of a 
lessor, and then did poorly were seen as be- 
ing more capable than those who began poorly 
and then did well, even though the absolute 
n-^mber of successful responses was identical 
in both conditions. 

The finding of a primacy effect in ability 
.attributions is consistent with earlier work 
in person perception. Asch (1946) found that 
s^: !ects given a list of adjectives to describe 
a person (e.g., intelligent, skillful, indus- 
trious, determined, practical, cautious), placed 
greoter emphasis on information earlier m the 
l:3t than on information that came later. Ac- 
cording to Asch's explanation, the primacy 
effect IS caused by subjects' modifying the 
actual meaning of the wordi^ at the end of the 
list to conform to a Gestalt formed from the 
initial adjectives. More recent work in in- 
forrr.-3tion processing (Anderson, 1965) has led 
to 1 somewhat different explanation* Ander- 
son rontends that the actual meanings of the 
words remain -nchanged throughout a series, 
n^t differ intial weighting is given to the words 
according to their position in a list; earlier 
words 'we given greater weight than those ap- 
co :r;.rg liter, r-owever. the hypotheses of 

oth Asrh 1 v46) y.nd Anderson ( 1965) are 
: ^sicillv descriptions and do not fully ex- 
clim the psychological processes involved 
m :he rrimacy effect m acility attributions. 
The rese^.rr!'. ?? Asch and Anderson also dif- 
fers sig.-^.ifiC'ir.t way from research on 



ability attribution. In the personal*:', impres- 
sion studies, traits are varied along .r.nn/ 
discrete dimensions; in contrast, research on 
ability attribution has been concerned only 
with the unidlmensional trait of ability. 

The most satisfactory explanation for the 
primacy effect in ability attribution has been 
suggested by lones, Goethals, Kennington and 
Severance (1972). They argue that in the case 
of attributions of stable traits such as ability, 
early performance sets up an initial expecta- 
tion or anchor to which later changes in per- 
formance f.re rissimilated. Assimilation pre- 
sumably occurs throual a process of memory 
distortion; later performance is recalled as 
more consistent with early performance than 
is objectively true. 

If assimilation is the process through 
which later performance is distorted, then one 
way of eliminating the primacy effect is to 
ensure that individuals crin accurately recall 
the pattern of performance. Preventing the 
development of an early expectation and dis- 
tortion in memory of later performance should 
eliminate the primacy effect. Different patterns 
of performance should result in equivalent 
ability attributions as long as the absolute 
degree of success is identical. Thus, given 
an equal amount of success overall, an ascend- 
ing performance pattern should be judged as 
indicative of the same underlying ability as 
a descending performance pattern. 



Experiment 1 

The first experiment tests the hypothesis 
that an individual's awareness of actual per- 
formance (without the possibility of memory 
distortion) will eliminate the primacy effect 
in attribution of ability. In this experiment 



subjects were shown a graphical chart of the 
i5equonce of a person* s performance on a series 
of itt3ms from a concept-formation task. Since 
the complete performctnce sequence was ex- 
plicitly provided, there was no possibility for 
the occurrence of assimilation through memory 
distortion of loiter performcince. Given these 
conditions, it was predicted that the primacy 
effect m ability attribution would be eliminated 
;ind that, instead, the Subject's Judgment would 
not be influenced by sequence of the observed 
performance. 

Method 

Subiects 

Su::Jocts were 46 male and 32 female un- 
dergraduates enrolled in an introductory psy- 
chology class. They received class credit for 
participation. All subjects completed the 
vjuestionnaire together at a single sitting in 
A cl.issroom. 



Procedure 

The instructions on the short question- 
naire that subjects received stated that they 
would be seeing a chart showing the perform- 
ance of a third-grade tutee who was tested 
on identification of the concept of trapezoid 
cy his fifth-grade tutor. The chart showed 
whether the tutee answered correctly or in- 
correctly on each of the Z8 items of the test. 
It was made clear to subjects that trapezoid 
identification is an appropriate task for a 
third grfider and that the tutor had done an 
adequate ^o:; ;n teaching the concept. It was 
ilso stressed that each of the items m the 
test was of equal difficulty. 

Eacr. 5ui:]ect was shown one of four 
charts of the tutee's performance (Figure IV. 1). 
The 5eq:«ence and number of correct answers 
on the tost were experimentally manipulated 
to lorrr. following four experimental con- 
ditions: 

1 . ^ 'Mw . s > - t s ^' . In this condition, 
thr') 'ut-^o VV13 successful throughout 

» \';.<t. C r. : oth the first and soc- 
or.u '.'il'/os ';f ti.t; test the tutf;e an- 
•^v.-'-r-'d 1 I T-jt tho 14 items cor- 
rectly. *^'or :.ur;:oses of verisimili- 
v..d '. -IX of tr.-i 2.*- mswers were 
orron-.-^o^ s rosr-cr.ses; tho-se were 
;r.:or -uorood !r.ro-.. ;r.o'..t the test. 

2. h'i'iit. - hi f I 'til . Thi.s condition was 



out of 28 items incorrectly; only six 
items, interspersed throughout the 
test, were correct responses. 

3. FuHhvc'Succcss. In this condition, 
the tutee did poorly in the first half 
of the test and well in the second 
half. The performance sequence was 
identical to that in the first half of 
the failure-failure condition and the 
second half of the success-success 
condition. 

4. Siiccesn^jailure, In this condition, 
the tutee did well in the first half of 
the test and poorly in the second half 
of the test. The performance se- 
quence was identical to that in the 
first half of the success-success 
condition and the last half of the 
failure-failure condition. 

Dependent Measures and 
Method of Analysis 

Subjects were asked to complete two 
questions with 7 -point Likert scales regard- 
ing the tutee* s performance: (1) "How well 
did the student do?" and (2) "How intelligent 
is the child on this kind of exercise?" Data 
from the two Likert scales were analyzed 
using a 2 x 2 x 2 analysis of variance. The 
three orthogonal factors were first-half per- 
formance on the test (success or failure), 
second-half performance (success or failure), 
and sex of subject. Subjects could refer to 
the chart of the tutee's performance which ap- 
peared on the previous page of the question- 
naire while completing the two Likert scales. 
Subjects also were asked in an open-ended 
question to describe the reason for the tutee's 
success* 



Results 

Analysis of variance on the item, "How 
well did the student do?" disclosed main ef- 
fects for both first-half performance (F = 18.13, 
/> < .001) and SGCOnd-half performance [F = 
47. 52, /) < .001). As shown in the first column 
of TaL:le IV. I , tutees were seen as doing better 
when they inade more correct responses m the 
first half of the exercises than when they did 
poorly; likewiso, tutees were perceived as 
more successful when they appeared to do 
well in the second half than when they did 
poorly. However, Hays* (1963) procedure for 
determining the strength of an experimental 
effect showed that second-half performance 
accounted for more vr^riance (48"'-) than first- 
:;.ilf •i.erformanct' ( Is' ). Thus, there was a 
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First Example 




Last Example 



t 



First Example 



rAi 



Last Example 



First Example 



i 




Last Example 






I 



First Example 



I 



i 



I 



Last Example 



Correct Answer 
□ Incorrect Answer 



re r.'. 1. Gr-Tj.:.ical representation oi t-tee performance — Experiment 1. 

■1. 5 .CC03P-5 xcess condition; b. lailure-fail-re condition; 

z. : ;rG-s ..ccoss con iition; "ind 3. s-.;cces's-l-iiljre condition. 
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Table IV. i 

Mecm Score-8 for Perception of Tutee Performance^ Experiment l^* 



Condition"- 




How Well 
Tutee Did 


How Intelli- 
gent Tutee Is 




(14) 


3. 57 


5.07 


Success-failure 


(25) 


3.92 


4.12 


fjulure-success 


(20) 


4.55 


4.60 


F.ulure-failure 


(19) 


2.84 


3.16 


First-hdlf success 




4,51 


4.46 


First-half failure 




3.71 


3.89 


Second-half success 




4.97 


4.79 


Second-half failure 




3.45 


3.70 



^r-i^her nuniL-er indicates more positive responses on a 7 -point scale. 
*-X'^n: ers in parentheses indicate number of subjects m individual 
cells. 



recency effect: second-hilf performance was 
nore influentn! than tirst-half performance 
:n dotermmina s-.L-jects* assessments of how 
well the tutee hid performed. 

A s;gnific"in: rr.nin effect for sex of sub- 
ject v/is also found on the item assessing 
how well tr.e tutee had performed ( /•* = 5.09, 
p < .03i. Fer.'^lo subjects tended to give more 
positive ritm^s to the tutee than male sub- 
jects d:d. y.z 3i::ntfic;int inter .ictions were 
found, 

res,, Its for :hc item .-isking for subjects' 
attn; utions o: .V:.ility on the lesson C^I-iow 
:nte'.::.7ent :.s the st jcient ^n this kind of ex- 
orcise? ') rove -led the tme r.ittern as on 
the crev;:^..o itr^m. There were main effects 
fr^r :irit-:\.i:: Lertorm-:nce = 11. V3, /> < .001), 
for seccnd-h i;f performance (/•" = 32.46,/) < 
.^11:. -,nd tor sex of suujecr i/-* = 6.70, p < 
.'.'i'. interactions were significant, Exami- 
r. it::n o: the means (column 2 of Table IV. 1} 
ihcv/3 that 3-Ccess:^l performance in the 
f.rst res;.;tod :n more po^Jitive nttri:.utions 
th-rn ::r5:-h ilf Loriorm'inco and that sue- 
c--;^: /. ^ero.nd-r. : if .::erforrr. \nco !cd to greater 
't:; :. .ti int - i : i^ence than unsuccessful 

secor.i-r. :. -.rt :rm -nee. 1i*.o si :;nific:int 
::: • ::--rt f-.r >>: ;vr> i.^.sod :;y f-jmale 

:--ct.; r.vi:: : :.: :h-.r r 't.n:;.v than m-ile sub- 
:-cts :.r in:- !!: :--nc.- :: t-e tutoc. 

-^r: -h-' :t-'/:os.i item., subjects' sec- 
'^ru-r. :1: i-jftormmce v/i.^ m.ore 'mportant 

: I vrfor.r/mce in determining the 

:t'r:. .t:-- int-^lli ronco m -de a: cut the 
*:-.V'e. ;:3t:m -'es : t:;e stron ;ths of ♦iho m.am 
• f:- vt ■ 1 : .;-owed thit oocond-t. irt 

: ••rr- • nt- -ci :'^r M''^ of the Vifi- 



ance and first-part performance accounted for 
12^0 of the variance. Thus, there was again 
a clear recency effect in the ability attribu- 
tions. 

Open-ended responses to the question 
asking, "Can you think of any reasons for the 
student* s performance?" were content ana- 
lyzed. Responses were coded into five cate- 
gories of causes for the tutee's performance: 
the tutor's adequacy, attentional and motiva- 
tional factors, tutee' s ability and understand- 
ing, tutee's confidence or anxiety, and other 
factors. Table IV. 2 shows the percentage of 
responses given for each category according 
to condition. A chi-square test showed that 
the reasons cited for the cause of tutee per- 
formance did not differ significantly according 
to condition (v = 15.43,/? < .25). Most sub- 
jects felt that tutee performance was caused 
either by attentional or motivational factors 
(32^*:;) or the tutee's underlying ability or 
understanding (34'o). Only 12''^ of the sub- 
jects thought performance was caused by the 
tutor's ijehavior; 7'*. thought that the tutee's 
confidence or anxiety was important. Fifteen 
percent of the subjects cited some other fac- 
tor as : einq critical to the tutee's performance. 

Discussion 

It was expected that providing suhjects 
with a complete record of an individual's per- 
formance over ttine, thereby preventing m.em- 
ory distortion, would eliminate the primacy 
uffect u.sually found m research on attrii/ution 
of -i: ility. Th<^ l^yp-^tlicsis was confirmed: 
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Table IV. 2 

Re.isono GlVt'n tor Tuteo P0rform<mce by Condition (Percent)— -Experiment I 



Condition 



:ie<'i son 



Ti.to:* jttr;:. ;tes 
Attention n- niot;vition 

A: ilry or ..nder^^tvindinq 



lot \ I 



success- 
Success 



i 3 



30 
u 

30 
iOU) 



Success- 
railure 



failure- 
Success 



Failure- 
Failure 



43 



34 



12 

(100) 



22 



1 5 
(100) 



18 
29 
32 

12 

9 

(100) 



Total 
Across 
Conditions 



12 
32 
34 
7 

15 

(lUO) 



:;rs:-i \:'\ :-'.Mfor:r. tncc W-is less inf luontic"!! 
th m oecord-;. u*t iierform mco in determining 
s .: .•:c>,i..-»nt ; !itv -ittn:.-ution. Thus, instead 
•^r 1 :.r::r^^cv offoct, t reconcy effect was oo- 

Altr.Ov. jr. olir;,in.U:o;^. the primacy effect 
f'Xii-tod. th-."? 5tro:v:t:i; of tho second-half 
1 -.jrtorm t.nco offoc-t v.- : ■ .^omowh.it sur- 

er:.;:.?;. ( n : oth devop.doiV. ::'.o i3'.:rcs (how 
'.v-»!! ::.:to-.» 'f^oriormed, .^.nd ::ow intolliqont 
v.* V- , sec'Dtvi-.": "il : por:::)r::.a::co acco.inted 
f v;- v.v:co 1:3 r.-,;c:'. v iri :nce is first-half per- 
fr.r::. if tirsv- kki second-half perform- 

/. 'd .'onrr:: .t-.^d ocj;. illy :r. determininq 
i: ;;;ty ,:tiGn. the rUronqths of tho two 

r^i.n sho;.ld r r/e ;.een ipproximately 

t:>j It th-;s .-^.cpcirs ti'.at when memory 

: ^:..'t,or.-.^ ire elinun.ued, a recency effect re- 

« ! » • 
O _ ♦ . 

v;o Viewed tne finding of a reconcy 
•f: M't r.,:t r i..t-'^;.-lv jntil ^ roblicition 
■.t.:ly u- : ■ o-'^nd-.ct'.'d. Wo thou ;h.t the results 
r- -y : 0 .-J-,..-^ t ^nme )syncrasy of 

*: ■ : r:'-" ::" f -'rfr^rrr. w.c^j r. itt-'^rn^^ or the 
i-";-;- ;t:-"n ^f tr.*.^ .-i : t.. it : -'v-^ ■!^v^:^ tn oU;.jects. 
■ t:. ■ v^C'.^r.cy -'ff-^c" v; -.j -..n'-^xpected, i 
i v; w : ■ cr'rvi..c'ted in in it- 

• r ■;.!..' f::id;r.7-; ^>t Lx^ieriment 1. 



study, sixth-grade tutors actually taught third- 
qrade tutees; the lutees were confederates 
who performed in a prescribed sequence of 
successes and failures. In the original study, 
a strong primacy effect in ai.ulity attrii/utions 
was founds In the present experiment, a care- 
ful description of the situation of the original 
study was given to subjects. Suijjocts tl-.en 
viewed a graphical representation of one of 
the exact sequences of performance displayed 
i.^y a tutee in the earlier study, thus allowing 
a direct comparison between results of the 
present experiment and those of Study L It 
was expected, as in Lxperiment 1, that the 
primacy effect in attributions of ability would 
not occur when the entire performance se- 
quence was made available to the'subjects, 

* 

Method 

Subjects 

Su: jects were 115 males enrolled in ^n 
mtrnd'.ictor^' p.-^ycholngy cbjss. Dich subject 
received cl iss credit for completing th<: que.s- 
ti'^jrin-nre. All questionnaires were ^nswoied 
at the san.i' tiK.e in ^\ larie clas^-roorr. . 



FAperiment 2 



v.* J A'^Ai ;:i'?d to 



Procedure 

A.s in Lxp-^Minent 1. sui-jects received i 
■ : lef c: :',v^tior.n-i ire. The instfjction.i ■itt>T!:p.ed 
■r. :-eC.v:i::t: uct is fTost.'lv iS ;.o:;:ii; b* t i.e '^x- 
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:;enrr.e:n:il situation m which a sixth->5rado 
tutor actually t.nu.jh: a :hird-cirad;5 tutoe iStuUy I)* 
injstraCtions wero as rollovv:'^; 

We are intorostod :n ^wU.iKj vour 
ru»acciop.6 CO tne resul'.s a cutoruvG 
session m wliici*. a fttth-grade child 
t'.itored a third yrader on how to idon- 
tify a trapezoid. It was known th.-^t 
identification o: trace^doids is appro- 
priate for third jrader3~neither too 
hard nor too easy for the child to learn. 
Cn the following page is a chart 
the yo,:nger child's performance on 
:\ :iet of exercises which were given to 
hini :,T.n;ediately following; an adequate 
^0-rr.ir.ute teaching session* During 
tr.e exercises, the younger child vas 
.^hown a series of figures and asked 
whether or not each figure was ^ trace- 
::oid. Each of the figures m the exer- 
cises was of equal difficulty. The fol- 
lowing chart shew? which examples the 
tnird grader answered correctly and 
which he answered incorrectly. The 
chart, of course, reads from left to 
right, with the first example in the 
exercises on the left and the: last 
exar.ple :n the exercises on th.9 right. 

You will note that the halfwtiy 
point m the exercises is niarked with 
an arrow. At this point the fifth-grade 
tutor hriefiy reviewed the rules of 
trr;pe20id identification for the third 
gr 4der* 

Please lonk at the chart carefully. 
After looking at the chart, answer the 
q-estions that follow it« 

FDllowmg the description of the tutoring 
sassier., e^c'r, s..i:?ect was shown one of four 
:T.:irt3 cf t.tee performance t Figure IV.2). The 
f^^r p,it:ern5 of correct and incorrect responses 

ider.ti'Ja: :n Those displayed r:y the tutee 
■ rrr.:r?derate' m St-dy I. The charts showed 
tre rc^lrwmg :c;.r experirr.ental conditions: 



3. FuUuyi'^suci'i'ss, In thla condition, 
the tutee did poorly in the firat half 
of the le^^on (idehticiai performance 
m tho first half of the failure-failure 
condition) cmd well in the tJocond 
half {as in the last half of the auc* 
coss-success condition). 

4. Sucf'i'ss'^/(4ilHyi\ In this condition, 
the tuteo*s responses were the same 
as those in the first half of the suc- 
cess-success condition and the sec- 
ond half of the failure-failure condi- 
tion. 

The four sequences were equivalent to the 
four conditions used in Experimont I. But be- 
cause of the arrow indicating the halfway point 
in the exercises (at which timu* :he tutor sup- 
posedly reviewed the rules of tra.)Q<:oid iden- 
tification), any difference in success between 
the first and second halves of the lessen was 
made more conspicuous than in the earlier 
experiment. The graphical representations also 
differed from those in Experiment 1 in that 
there were four fewer trials in this experiment. 

Dependent Measures and 
Method of Analysis 

Subjects were asked to complete two 7- 
point Likert scales regarc? ng the tutee's per- 
formance: "How well did the student do?" 
and "How intelligent is the student on this 
kind of exercise?" The Likert-scale items 
were analyzed by analysis of variance. There 
were two orthogonal factors; tutee' s perform- 
ance on the first part of the lesson (success 
or failure) and his performance on the second 
part of the lesson (success or failure). Sub- 
jects also were asked to respond to an open- 
ended questio . asking the reason for the 
tutee* s performance. 



Results 



1 . S •< f (■ I s- > - > '/ (■ r* I .s' . The tutee p er- 
rorr.ed v;e:i or. coth the first and 
secor.i halves of the test. He an- 
swered ^ o^t of 12 :tems correctly 
rn each r.=^if cf the 24-iterr. test. To 
provide verisirr.ilit^de, the tutee an- 
iv/ered :ncorr-3CtIy on six ite.r.s ir.ter- 
oceried :hrcu?r.o;.t the test. 

2. -^'^.'/ /i-^ . In th:.? ccnditioHi 
::>j t .t-re i.d porriy on :.oth r. -rives 
::' thv '.essor.. :r.swered out 

:r 24 vx-:r.c:e5 incorrectly. This c'on- 
i:::zr. v/as the converse of the s^c- 
C05S-5UCC0SS condition. 



Cn the item asking how well the tutee 
had performed, the only significant effect in 
the analysis of variance was for second-half 
performance {F = 39.15, /?< .001). First-half 
performance did not approach significance! 
and the intersection also was not significant. 
Examination of the means shown m Table IV. 3 
reveals that ^utees wr succeeded in the sec- 
ond half of the lesson were seen as perform- 

m.:ch :.etter than those who performed 
poorly m the second half. Tirst-half perform- 
-tnce had little effect on suijects' assess- 
ments of performance. 

The question asking about intelligence 
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.;. ;.' :;,.;ic: il rcrprL'jent ilion of tutoc' porformonc!. — Experiment I. 

I. ;•: .icc.drf--.-;jcu'-;;s jor.iiti jn; ;.. fuilure-f-.tilure coiiJition; 

.-. tiiL;r'- J ;i Jitio.'V -i.-..; .;. success-fculure conJition, 




Table IV. 3 

Mocin Scoios for Perception of Tutee PerfGrmnnce-^txperiment 3^ 



Condition 




How Well 
Tutee Did 


How Intelli- 
gent Tutee Is 


Success-success 


(32) 


4,72 


4.41 


Success-failure 


(28) 


3.61 


3.93 


Failure-success 


(27) 


4.93 


4.89 


failure-failure 


(28) 


3.18 


3.57 


First-half success 




4.20 


4.18 


First-half failure 




4.03 


4.21 


Second-half success 




4.81 


4.62 


Second-half failure 




3.39 


3.7 5 



. Higher n-jmbers indicate more positive responses on a 7 -point scale, 
^Numbers in parentheses indicate number of subjects in individual 
cells. 



Table IV. 4 

Reasons Given for Tutee Performance by Condition (Percent) — ^Fxperiment 2 



T-tor attributes 

Attention or motivation 
of tutee 

Ability or understanding 
of tutee 

Confidence or anxiety 
of tutee 

Other 

Total 



Condition 



Success- 
Success 



18 
16 
20 

7 

39 

(100) 



Success- 
Failure 



Failure- 
Success 



13 

39 

34 

6 
8 

(100) 



20 



41 

8 
23 

(100) 



Failure- 
Failure 



29 

22 

20 

0 
29 

(100) 



c: the tutee revealed a significant main effect 
for sc-cond-r.alf performance {F = 17.00, p < 
.J(;l'. The first-half performance effect again 
w-.:> r^.ot si:;r.ificant. There was a significant 
:r.:v!r*ic::o.n : etwoen first- and second-half 

orrbrrr.-inC'j (/•" = 3.r;6, /> < .06). Again, sec- 
or.d-rvi I: porforn^nr.co Wi.s the rr.am determinant 
':: it:r.: jt:rDr.5 :nte!!K7ence; first-half per- 
f^rn-.-r.co had l:ttie effect iTaLle IV. 3). In- 
t-::-rv6::r.vly . *he si-;jnificant interaction was 
c-i-Strd : •/ su'Jects' judging tutees in the 
: v/.. re-s^ccess condition as being even more 
intel!:ger.: than tutees m the success-success 
condition. Cverill, -i strong recency effect 



was found on both items concerning percep- 
tions of tutee performance; these results are 
consistent with the data from Experiment h 

A content analysis of subjects* explana- 
tions for the tutee' s performance showed that 
the reasons given depended upon the tutee's 
amount and pattern of success (\^ = 21.62, 
f> < .05). Table IV.4 presents the reasons 
cited by subjects in each of the four condi- 
tions. The tutor's behavior was the reason 
cited most often for the tutee's performance 
m the failure-failure condition; consistent 
poor performance was thought to be more a 
function of the tutor than in other conditions. 



ERLC 



In the success-success condition, however, 
ti^ie ability and under stand mo was cited 

as the most importcim determinant of perform- 
-i^nce. In the success-failure condition, atten- 
tion and motivation wore the most frequent 
expUnnations of tutee performance; most sub- 
jects thou^ijht that the tutee had either stopped 
trying or had grown bored by the second half 
of the lesson. In the converse sequence 
{failure-success), most subjects thought that 
tutee' 3 ability or understanding was respon- 
sible for his performance. 



Discussion 

In Experiment 2. a strong recency effect 
was found both for attribution of ability and 
for perception of performance. No significant 
primacy effect was disclosed. Thus, the re- 
sults were consistent with the direction of 
findings m Experiment 1. The weak effect for 
early performance found in Experiment I did 
not appear at all m Experiment 2. and a recency 
effect even stronger than observed in Experi- 
ment I was revealed. Subjects* judgments 
were influenced by how well the tutee did in 
th3 last part of the lesson, but performance in 
t::e first part had little impact on their judg- 
ments. Cur data very strongly indicate that 
under conditions of the present experiments, 
the primacy effect normally found in attribu- 
tion of ability is eliminated and a strong re- 
cency effect occurs instead. 

In Experiment 2, an attei.ipt was made to 
repl:c3te conceptually an earlier study (Study I) 
:n which a strong primacy effect was found by 
descricing the procedure of that experiment 
precisely and completely to the subject. Study I 
and the present experiment differed most im- 
portantly, of course, in that subjects actually 
served as tutors m the earlier study but only 
observed the tutee' s performance in the present 
study. Actual participation as a tutor in the 
lesson should rot be crucial to the production 
of the primacy effect, however, since the pri- 
macy effect was found when subjects merely 
watched a video-taped film of a tutoring ses- 
sion (Jones et al. . 1972). 

It would seer, that the critical difference 
between the present two experiments and 
0)rl:er st^^dies tr.at obtained a primacy effect 
resides :n the clee.r accessibility to subjects 
of the entire sequence of the tutee' s perform- 
ance. Wr.er. person ol serves another's per- 
fcrrr.'^.nce on o tr:a l-::y-tr:al basis, by the end 
of the sequence recollection of the performer's 
r.er.':iVior rr.-'^y not be entirely accurate. Jones 
et ^1. 'iV72) suggest that under such condi- 
tions the memor/ of the learner's performance 
•It later stages may be distorted and assimi- 



lated toward the expectation established by 
the initial performance. In observing a learner* s 
performance trial by trial, the subject may en- 
gage in a complex information-processing op- 
eration of constantly checking the performance 
on each trial against earlier behavior, attempt- 
ing to remember the pattern of performance up 
to that point in time, and testing tentative hy- 
potheses about the performer's underlying 
ability. 

By contrast, in the present studies the 
entire sequence of the performer's behavior 
from beginning to end of the learning session 
was available for the subject to inc^^ct at 
any given point in time. This procedure differs 
in two ways from the trial-by-trial observation 
characteristic of studies that have obtained a 
primacy effect. First, as we discussed earlier, 
accessibility of the total pattern of the learner's 
behavior prevents the usual distortion of mem- 
ory that Tones et al. (1 972) hypothesize is 
responsible for the primacy effect. Second, 
the subject is not forced to engage in informa- 
tion processing and hypotheses testing on a 
trial-by-trial basis. An initial expectation 
should be established only when one observes 
the learner on a sequential basis. It thus ap- 
pears that there are two processes responsible 
for the primacy effect: establishment of an 
initial expectation and memory distortion of 
later performance. It is reasonable to believe 
that both processes are eliminated when the 
subject is shown the learner's entire perform- 
ance sequence at a sinqle time. 

From the above analysis, it is clear why 
we did not obtain a primacy effect. But why 
was a recency effect found in the present two 
experiments? We suggest that when complete 
information about a learner's performance is 
available, the subject tends to assume that 
the last phase of performance is most indica- 
tive of the degree of mastery ot the material 
and of the learner's underlying ability. Thus, 
when shown an entire sequence of performance 
observers in the present experiment chose 
latest performance as most representative of 
the stimulus person's success. 

The present findings should reduce con- 
cern about the real-life implications of the 
primacy effect found in attributions of ability. 
According to present data, a primacy effect 
will not appear if the cumulative record of a 
person's performance is available. Our data 
indicate that when the entire sequence of per- 
formance is present, the attribution of ability 
IS more strongly affected by most recent per- 
formance than earlier performance. Certainly, 
then, under such conditions the fear of biased 
effects from forming first impressions based 
on early performance is not as serious a prob- 
lem as earlier findings suggest. 
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